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LLA Mission Project in Honolulu Dedicated 
The chapel and day school of St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 3660 


Pahoa Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii, for which Luther leaguers in America 
contributed over $27,000 was dedicated, Jan. 24. It was the LLA 


missionary project for the biennium, 1949-51. 


Participating in the service were the 
Rev. Franklin A. Swanson, pastor of 


St. Paul’s; Dr. Arthur Hormann, pas- 


tor emeritus of the Lutheran Church 
of Honolulu; and the Rev. James 
Fincher, pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Ground had been broken for the 
structure on May 31, 1953. Construc- 
tion had been under the personal su- 
pervision of Dr. Edward N. Spirer, 
director of extension of the California 
Synod. With his own hands Dr. Spirer 
had fashioned the leaded glass win- 
dows and made the chancel furniture. 

In addition to the $27,000 from 
Luther leaguers, the people of St. 
Paul’s contributed almost $15,000 
toward the cost of construction and 
furnishings. Adults and youth of St. 
Paul’s also gave almost 3,000 hours 
of volunteer labor for painting and 
odd jobs. 

The building consists of a chapel 
and four class rooms for a day school. 
Currently 94 children are enrolled in 
the seven grades, the majority being 
of Oriental ancestry. 

“On behalf of all of the people of 
St. Paul’s,”’ Pastor Swanson writes, 
“please let me thank you for your con- 
tinued interest in your church in 
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Hawaii. It is our prayer that God will 
continue to bless these wonderful 
people and that some day as a result 
of your gift many souls might be won 
to Christ and his church.”’ 


Pauly 
Lutheran Church. | 
Day ¢ j 


Welcome 


Pastor Swanson, who has had course in 
commercial art, paints church sign. No- 
tice Japanese motif in construction. 

(Honolulu Star-Bulletin Photo) 
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Chapel and four classrooms are housed in the first unit of St. Paul’s Church. Most 
of the 94 students enrolled in day school’s seven grades are of Oriental ancestry. 
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Mission gifts top $30,000 


Luther leaguers in the U. S. and Canada 


gave $30,021.99 for a 


boys’ 


school’ in 


Argentina between August, 1951, and De- 
cember, 1953, Treasurer Sanders reported. 
This amount exceeded budgeted expecta- 


tions by $3,000. 


Percentage-wise Connecticut led by pay- 
ing 195 per cent of its quota. Mississippi 


was not far behind 
Figures are as follows: 


Dignitaries at Bergen District's 25th birthday celebration inciude: 
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(front row) 
Host Pastor G. W. Delawter, Dr. E. H. Knudten, Dr. Paul White, (back row) Advisor 
Herman Meiburg, Joan Vermilyea, J. E. Larsen, Elizabeth Fenner, Advisor E. W. Feight, 
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DISTRICT RALLIES 


Oh, Jovenes Cristianos 


Ancestry of leaguers attending the 
missionary rally of New York City Dis- 
trict LL, Transfiguration Church, The 
Bronx, Jan. 24, fairly encompassed half 
_ the globe. Forebears could be traced to a 
host of European countries, to West India, 
British Guiana, and Africa, and to native 
North America. 

Rally began with the singing of “From 
All that Dwell Below the Skies’ by the 
choir of La Sociedad de Jovenes de la 
Iglesia Evangelica Luterana de Sion. Half 
way through the service a leaguer from 
Sion read a hymn in Spanish and all joined 
in singing Querido Salvador (‘Beautiful 
Saviour’). 

Panel members were the Rev. John 
Magalee, co-advisor of the district who is 
of British Guianan background; the Rev. 
Antonio Contreras, a native of Puerto Rico; 
and Laura Morales, delegate from Puerto 
Rico to the LLA convention in Oxford. 

In keeping with the Puerto Rican theme, 
the district’s Puerto Rican leaguers had 
prepared a dinner of Spanish food, with 
Arroz con Pollo as the main course. The 
host leaguers had expected 60 to 80 guests. 
They found themselves serving cups of 
Puerto Rican cafe to 120. There wasn't 
any silverware left in even the parsonage 
kitchen. 

Instead of keeping the 75c that was con- 
tributed by each leaguer for the cost of 


his meal, the Puerto Rican leaguers from 
Transfiguration and Zion gave the money 
to the Puerto Nuevo project. It amounted 
to $85.50. 

Colored slides of Puerto Rico were shown 
by Pastor Contreras and the evening was 
climaxed with the singing of O/, Jovenes 
Cristianos (“O Christians, Leagued To- 
gether’). 


Mark 25th birthday 


About 100 leaguers and a host of dig- 
nitaries attended the 25th anniversary ban- 
quet of New: Jersey's Bergen District at 
St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, in January. 

Dr. Edwin H. Knudten, president of the 
New Jersey Synod, was guest speaker. 
Charles H. Stockfish, a past president of 
the New Jersey LL, presented a historical 
sketch. Toastmaster was the Rev. Herman 
J. Meiburg, district pastoral advisor. 

Greetings were brought by Dr. PaulyG: 
White, secretary of the New York and 
New England Synod; Elizabeth Fenner, 
president of the New Jersey LL; Joan Ver- 
milyea, Bergen District president; the Rev. 
Earl W. Feight, Jr., New Jersey LL pas- 
toral advisor. 


Cover Girl 


Running up and down ladders, 
aiming fire hoses, and riding in 
parades became routine for attrac- 
tive Kay Oxner, vice president of 
the South Carolina Luther League, 
recently. She had been elected 


“Miss Flame” to preside over Fire 
Prevention Week in the Columbia 


area. 

Kay was chosen from among red- 
headed girls in metropolitan area 
high schools in a Junior Chamber 
of Commerce contest. 

Last summer she was a Carayaner, 
representing the Luther League of 
America in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Indiana. She is a member of Mt. 
Tabor Church, West Columbia. 


Wheel in a wheel 


Two drawings, one laid on top of the 
other, were used to explain LL work at 
all five district rallies in South Carolina 
last fall. 

The top drawing showed a hub (the Lu- 
ther League of America), flange (Luther 
League of South Carolina), spokes (five dis- 
tricts of SCLL), wheel (congregational 
Luther Leagues), and rim (leaguers). 

This drawing had been cut into pieces 
shaped like the parts of the LL emblem. As 
phases of LL work were explained, pieces 
of the drawing were removed to reveal a 
LL emblem underneath. 

After the cross was revealed, evangelism 
was emphasized. The filmstrip “Be a 
Missionary’ was shown. 

After the heart was uncovered, steward- 
ship was discussed. Giving with your whole 
heart was emphasized. A pie chart was 
displayed to explain South Carolina’s $4,- 
700 budget for 1953-54. 

When the white rose was displayed, LLA 
publications were presented and the SCLL 


President Melba Shealy interprets South 
Carolina’s $4,700 budget for this year. 
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calendars were explained and their use 
urged. The synod-wide youth rally was 
also reviewed. 

The missionary department came into 
prominence when the blue field was re- 
vealed. Both the LLA and the special SC 
missionary projects were promoted. The 
educational project of books for Newberry 
College was mentioned. The state-wide 
project of ‘‘adopting’”’ guests at the Lutheran 
Home for the Aged was announced. 

The gold ring represented leaguers. A 
movie portraying activities at the 1954 
SCLL presidents’ retreat was shown. 

The different parts of the program were 
presented by Melba Shealy, SCLL pres- 
ident; Kay Oxner, vice president; Clyde 
Bedenbaugh, treasurer; Murray Shull, edu- 
cational secretary; and Mary Schriegel, pub- 
licity secretary. 


Missionary roundup 


Five hundred and two leaguers attended 
the Philadelphia Conference LL missionary 
rally, Christ Church, Upper Darby, Jan. 
31. The Rev. Lawrence M. Reese, youth 
director for the Board of Parish Education, 
spoke. Two Puerto Rican girls who work 
in the Board of Parish Education office 
brought greetings. . . . 

Our Saviour LL, Jamaica, N. Y., ex- 
pected 100 for the Long Island District 
LL missionary rally, Jan. 31. A total of 
275 attended. The church was filled to 
capacity and many leaguers had to stand. 

Guest speaker was the Rev. John L. 
Yost, staff secretary for the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Following the service, 
the film “That They May Hear” was 
SHOW Olesen 

Almost twice as many Missionary Day 
services were ordered in 1954 as in any 
recent year, LLA Méissionary Chairman 
Florence Fray announced early in February. 
A total of 30,476 bulletins were mailed 
from LLA headquarters this year. In 1953 
orders reached 17,777. 


Who goofed? 


Because reports of visitation evangelism 
programs are sometimes presented in such 
glowing terms, the Rev. Robert Kinsey, 
associate pastor of Augsburg Church, To- 
ledo, has taken a different slant in the 
~ following report of a program at Augs- 
burg: 

“Who goofed in our program of evan- 
gelism?” That was the $64 question when 
the results were in at Augsburg. 

Hadn't a list of prospects been worked 
up? Hadn’t cards been made out for each 
name? Hadn't our older senior leaguers 
even talked Dad out of the car for the 
night? 

The leaguers were sent out in groups 
of four or six. Each group had four calls to 
complete. They returned in two hours. 

Yes, some agreed to give the league 
program a try. No, some were entertaining 
boy friends at a private TV party. The 
usual promises and excuses were made. 

Two months have gone by since the 
night of “Operation Doorbells.” A lot 
of kids haven’t shown their smiling faces. 
“Who goofed?” 

Any cursory examination would reveal 
that our leaguers, as most leaguers, are not 
enthusiastically eager to welcome a new 
face and to make him feel im the groove. 
Then, too, our members haven't even con- 
sidered the possibility of re-ringing a few 
of those doorbells. 

Prospects aren’t pouring in. Our mem- 
bership has not doubled, “Who goofed?” 

Wait a minute! Hasn’t the growth of 
the Kingdom of God often been slow? 
“Like a grain of mustard seed,’ our Leader 
said. You can’t see or hear a seed grow. 
Growth is often slow in the things of the 
spirit. Evangelism must be given more than 
a one-night stand. Eyen one new member 
is worth all the planning involved. 

“Who goofed?” Possibly no one. We 
need to be more patient. 


New Arkansas league 


First ULC Luther League in the state of 
Arkansas has been organized at St. Luke's 
Church, Fort Smith. The league from Tulsa, 
Okla., has helped the new group get started. 

“There are excellent _ possibilities,” 
Kansas LL Correspondent Ann Johnson re- 
ports, “for the formation of new leagues 
at Sedalia and Raytown, Mo., and Wash- 
ington, Kans... . 

In the first six weeks of 1954, three 
leagues were organized and four leagues 
were visited in the Illinois LL grass-roots 
program. This made a total of seven stops 
in six weekends. 


From New Mexico to Jersey 


Almost 150 leaguers attended conferences 
conducted by the Rocky Mountain LL at 
Albuquerque, N. M., and Denver, Colo., 
during the Christmas holidays. Theme of 
the Albuquerque rally was “Jesus Calls 
Us,” with workshops based on the five- 
point LLA program. The Denver confer- 
ence had as its theme, ‘Publish Glad Tid- 
ings,” and emphasized home, foreign, and 
social missions. Young people gave $100 
for the Puerto Rico project... . 

One hundred and nine leaguers and ad- 
visors attended the annual presidents’ train- 
ing conference of the Kansas LL, Topeka, 
Jan. 23-24. Four members of each con- 
gregational league, plus all advisors, were 
eligible to attend. The five-point LLA pro- 
gram was considered in workshop periods. 


In spite of zero temperatures and icy 
roads, six of New Jersey's eight districts 
were represented at a leaders’ workshop 
conference, Trinity Church, Trenton, Jan. 
10. . . . Keeping their promise to con- 
duct a workshop for any district that re- 
quested one, New Jersey state officers and 
secretaries visited Bergen District’s senior- 
intermediates, Jan. 24, and spent the week- 
end of Feb. 20-21 with Trenton leaguers. 


Fremont, Ohio, tomato patch yields funds for Puerto Nuevo, church organ, projector. 


69.5 per cent were first grade 


A rotten tomato fight became a weekly 
event of St. Mark’s LL, Fremont, Ohio, 
last fall. At least once each week mem- 
bers got together to work on the acre and 
a half of tomato plants that they called 
their “Lord’s Acre.’’ Horse play always 
followed hard work. 


“Ground for the project was donated 
by Mr. Bert Nahm, Sr., a St. Mark’s mem- 
ber. Sunday School Superintendent Richard 
Hirt advanced credit to the LL to start 
the project and hauled the harvested to- 
matoes to the buyer. 


According to the government .inspector, 
the league’s crop averaged as follows: U..S. 
Grade 1 tomatoes, 69.5 per cent; U. S. 
Grade 2 tomatoes, 28.8 per cent; culls, 1.7 
per cent. 

The league netted $235 for their efforts. 
They have given $40 to the LLA Puerto 
Nueyo project, $40 toward a new organ 
in the church, $40 to a church improve- 
ment fund, and $30 toward a new ‘projector 
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for the Sunday school. In addition, the 
league has sent delegates to the LLA and 
the LLO conventions and to an officers’ 
workshop in Ohio. 


Corn pickers 


In Golden, Ill., leaguers from Trinity 
Church spent three hours one Saturday 
picking up corn that had been left behind 
by the mechanical picker. Result: They 
earned $70, which they contributed to the 
missionary project of the Illinois LL. 

Currently Golden leaguers are planning 
an outside bulletin board for their new 
church. 


Santa Claus in Pennsylvania 


Christ LL, Dallastown, Pa., played Santa 
Claus to 64 children at a children’s home 
in York, Pa., just before Christmas. The 
gifts had been prepared at a special “gift 
wrapping party.” 

Each gift was tagged with the name of 
a child to make it personal. Special at- 
tention was paid to the child’s age... . 

Every Christmas St. Paul’s LL, Hame- 
town, Pa., sings Christmas carols to sick 


and shut-in of the congregation. A basket 
of fruit is also presented at each home 
visited. 

Another annual project of St. Paul’s LL 
is the sponsoring of a Christmas Eve serv- 
ice. This year a candlelight communion 
service was held... . 

Leaguers in the Philadelphia Conference 
held a party for old folk of the German- 
town Home shortly before Christmas. They 
provided gifts, refreshments, and entertain- 
mentee si. 


Congregational newspaper 


Service project of Christ LL, York, Pa., 
is turning into a bigger affair than an- 
ticipated. The young people started pub- 
lishing a monthly paper to be sent to 
servicemen and college students. When 
other members of the congregation saw 
copies they asked that they be added to 
the subscription list. 

The league has designated the first Sun- 
day of every month to edit, mimeograph, 
and prepare distribution of the paper. 


Renovate parsonage basement 

“Fix-it’” week was observed by Zion 
leaguers, Manheim, Pa., when members of 
the senior unit used their elbow grease 
along with mops and brooms to clean the 
parsonage basement. Purpose was to con- 
vert it into a Luther League recreation hall. 
Project was completed after the group, 
with financial assistance from the church 
council, painted the room. 

Zion leaguers assisted other auxiliaries 
in building a life-size manger scene. It was 
used in the presentation of an out-door 
pageant of the Nativity story. The leaguers 
also took complete charge of decorating 
the interior of the church for the Christmas 
season. 


Sponsor monthly singspiration 


Relation between the congregation and 
the LL was not close enough, members of 
the senior unit of the Doylestown-Marshall- 
ville parish LL in Ohio decided. To ce- 
ment the two more closely the young people 


began sponsoring singspirations once a 
month. Singing, scripture reading, and 
prayer form the service. 

The senior unit also publishes a monthly 
parish paper called The Visitor. It is sent 
to every family in the parish. 

The Lakeside Fund is a new project of 
the Doylestown-Marshallville LL. Money 
will be used to send leaguers to the Lake- 
side Lutheran Summer School... . 

In December alone, the Crouse Me- 
morial LL, Tiro, Ohio, conducted the fol- 
lowing projects: Presented a radio to the 
Oesterlen Orphans’ Home, Springfield, 
Ohio; assembled and mailed the December 
issue of the congregational paper; and sang 
carols to shut-ins of the church. 


The searchlight swings 


BouLpEr, Coro.—Trinity. leaguers re- 
cently put on a circus, complete even to the 
point of having a merry-go-round for chil- 
dren. Money collected was used to buy food 
for needy families. 

DENVER, CoLo.—Messiah LL gave a 
party for 13 underprivileged children dur- 
ing the Christmas season. Leaguers pro- 


Trinity leaguers, Boulder, Colo., spon- 
sor circus complete with merry-go-round. 
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Jerry Cassidy and Joyce Swan portray Dr. 
and Mrs. Luther in play at Mt. Morris, Ill. 


vided gifts, games, and refreshments. . . . 

St. Paul’s LL sparked a Reformation play 
“The Hammer of the Reformation’ for 
the congregation. Church members super- 
vised such things as scenery, which the 
leaguers painted; costumes, which were 
characteristic of the 16th century; lighting; 
sound effects. The play was presented as if 
the Reformation events were being broad- 
cast on the radio with the audience present 
at; theiscene. . ... 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Long term project of 
the senior unit of Zion LL, City Hall 
Plaza, is to make sets of religious slides 
for the Sunday school. 

First set was the Nativity story, in color. 
Leaguers rented costumes and painted back 
drops. A total of 96 shots were taken 
from which selections were taken. Other 
Bible stories are on the agenda. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Over 60 individuals 
representing eight parish organizations took 
part in a ‘Congregational Hobby Show” 
sponsored recently by the intermediate unit 
of Zion LL. In an entertainment section, 
leaguers demonstrated hobbies such as 
piano playing, singing, photography. 

Mr. Morris, IL1.—Leaguers of Trinity 
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Church presented a play explaining the 
Luther seal to the congregational mission- 
ary society and several other groups as a 
special project. All costumes and proper- 
ties were provided by the Luther League. 


They ‘took the cake’ 


Cake tins on the back of which was 
inscribed, ‘““We ‘took the cake’ at the An- 
nual SCLL Basketball Tournament, 1954,” 
were recently awarded to St. Andrew’s LL, 
Beaverton, Ore., and St. Mark’s LL, Salem, 
Ore. Their teams won the playoffs in 
Pacific LL’s Southern Conference basketball 
tournament, Portland State College, Jan. 
30. 

After having “demolished” two of the 
best teams of the conference, a fired-up 
five from St. Andrew's mission edged out 
the sure-shot team from St. Mark’s in the 
closing minutes of the boys’ tournament. In 
the girls’ finals, St. Mark’s came out on 
top against a team composed of girls from 
Faith and Good Shepherd churches, Salem. 
This was the sixth consecutive year that 
St. Mark’s girls had won the champion- 
ship trophy. 

As a climax to the tournament, over 75 
leaguers attended a banquet honoring the 
five boys’ teams and four girls’ teams that 
competed. Host league was St. James’ LL, 
Portland. The Rev. Donald Clinton, St. 
Andrew’s, Beaverton, ‘spoke on the value 
of good sportsmanship. 


Largest SS basketball league 


When leaguers of the Williamsport, Pa., 
area start talking about other leaguers as 
though they were their arch enemies, you 
can be sure that the basketball season has 
come. Young people from St. Mark’s, Re- 
deemer, and St. Luke’s churches, Williams- 
port, and Messiah Church, South Williams- 
port, participate in the country’s largest 


They started as midgets for St. Luke’s. 


and oldest Sunday school basketball league. 

Currently composed of 56 teams in 
three age groups, the basketball league 
represents 32 different churches. It has been 
providing opportunity for Christian recrea- 
tion in the Williamsport area for 33 years. 


The three St. Luke’s leaguers pictured 
above began playing in the midget league 
when they were nine or 10 years old. Later 
they graduated to the junior team and 
are now playing their last season on St. 
Luke’s senior starting five. They are 
George Royer, left, Kent Bittner, and 
Eddie Skeath. 


Kent is president of the Susquehanna 
Conference LL and business manager of 
the Williamsport High yearbook. Eddie is 
yearbook editor-in-chief. Both George and 
Eddie are graduates of Nawakwa Luth- 
eran Leadership Training Camp and are 
Sunday school teachers. 


Party ideas 


Every leaguer was required to bring a 
can of food from which the label had been 
torn to a recent party sponsored by Luther 
Chapel LL, Pulaski, Miss. At the door of 
the meeting place, he was directed to place 
his tin in a box with other tins. 

Catch came at the end of the party. The 


cans were distributed and every leaguer had 
to eat the contents of the can he received, 
whether he liked them or not. The hostess 
had prepared bread and other trimmings 
to go with the surprise packages. . . . 

Adorned with rags and patches, St. 
Mark’s leaguers of Jacksonvile, Fla., re- 
cently set out in true tramp fashion for 
a progressive supper. 

They stopped at homes of several mem- 
bers and begged for handouts. These hand- 
outs proved to be so liberal that by the 
end of the evening the “hoboes’ could 
hardly be described as hungry. 

At the last stop the weary ones gathered 
their last sparks of energy and played a 
few games. 


Catholics at ULC colleges 
More Roman Catholics enroll at ULC 


colleges than any other denominational 
group except Lutherans, a first-semester 
survey in the current term revealed. A 


total of 12.3 per cent of the student bodies 
were Roman. 

The Catholics displaced the Methodists, 
who had ranked next to the Lutherans for 
over 20 years. This year Methodists rank 
third with 11.2 per cent. Next in order 
are Presbyterians with 8.1 per cent, Bap- 
tists with 6.4 per cent, and Episcopalians 
with 4.8 per cent. 

Carthage College, with 77.2 per cent, 
has the highest percentage of Lutheran 
students of any ULC college. Wittenberg 
ranks second with 62.1 per cent, Midland 
third with 61.8 per cent. 


College enrolments are as follows: 


1953 1952 
(Carthacereriscecr see 411 413 
Gettysburg .......... 1206 1171 
lantwick® vos1 others 341 337 
Lenoir Rhyne ....... 820 811 
Midlands) teeta tesa 473 377 
Muhlenberg .......- 676 614 
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OUTH MAKE NEWS 


INewDenty era. melas a= 400 369 
ROANOKE Et enters, ote che 375, 366 
Susquehanna ......... 411 415 
SU ce hens hr Aare h ee ers oe 377 337 
GPA T De niin ceoh ood SEE 1424 1342 
Waterloo mayan arcana 268 226 
Wittenberg aa. - 1527 1312 


Seminary enrolments jump 


Student registration at ULC seminaries 
has climbed 16 per cent since 1950, the 
ULC Board of Education recently an- 
nounced. Increase is from 631 to 726 stu- 
dents. 

Number of non-Lutherans also continues 
to grow. Jump in one year was from 30 
to 44 students. 

Seminary enrolments are as follows: 


1953 1952 
Gentraleee ney dans 43 42 
Chicacotermesst: aft 96 93 


Susquehanna University 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 
Welcomes to the campus 
CENTRAL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
LUTHER LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 
JULY 21-23 

Applications now being re- 
ceived for the Centennial Class 
1954-1958, when Susquehanna 
will celebrate 100 years of no- 
table service in Christian Higher 
Education. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees in Lib- 
eral Arts, Business and Music. 
WRITE 
G. Morris SmirH, LL.D. 
President 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


1953 1952 
Gettysburg ..... Lasley 132 130 
Hiaion pial eeeienegs oetner 94 92 
Philadelphia eee. 148 165 
Northwestetn ~...... TIL 82 
Paciiiesuy re te bi at eel cee 34 25 
Saskatoonnien: se oeares 12 19 
Southerners een 67 53 
Waterloo cateyianaae treet 23 15 
A building and a man 
A new $650,000 physical education 


building was dedicated at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa., Feb. 6. The new 
structure will accommodate 3,556 fans for 
intercollegiate basketball and wrestling and 
has facilities for expanded intramural and 
physical education programs. .. . 

New assistant executive secretary of the 
Division of Student Service of the National 
Lutheran Council will be the Rev. Robert 
William Larsen, 31, pastor of Our Saviour’s 
Church, Casper, Wyoming. He is a past 
president of the Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion of America. 


Give choir robes 


When choir robes have been used for 
25 years they begin to look rather tattered. 
And that’s the condition members of the 
Midland College a cappella choir found 
their robes in when they began to cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of their group. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: 


President JAMES C. KINARD, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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Margaret Ann Kretzer pulls from the oven the pie that won her title as county’s best 
cherry pie baker in 4-H program, Clear Spring, Md. She is also prexy of St. Paul’s LL. 


Since sufficient choir funds were not 
available to buy new robes, members sug- 
gested that their home Luther Leagues 
might be willing to make contributions. 
Letters were sent to all leagues of those 
synods supporting Midland. The response 
was immediate. 

By the first of the year 27 leagues had 
sent $379 to the robe fund. By synods 
these leagues were as follows: 

Rocky Mountain: Albuquerque, St. Paul’s 
senior unit. 

Nebraska: Alliance, St. John United; 
Leigh, St. John’s; Omaha, First English; 
Stamford, Trinity. 

Kansas: Cole Camp, United; Kansas City, 
Trinity; Salina, St. John’s; Topeka, First; 
Tulsa, First; Washington, Good Shepherd. 


Midwest: Bloomfield, St. Mark’s; Co- 
lumbus, St. John’s; Creston, St. Peter’s; 
Fontanelle, Salem; Hildreth, St. Peter's; 
Home, Friedens; Lanham, St. John’s; Lin- 


coln, Zion; Louisville, Christ; Oklahoma 
City, First; Pierce, Christ; Scribner, St. 
John’s; Scribner, St. John’s  Ridgeley; 


Wayne, Our Redeemer; Wisner, Christ. 


International incident 


Celebration of the fifth anniversary of 
the El] Buen Pastor (Good Shepherd) LL, 
Tandil, Argentina, turned into both a na- 
tional and an international affair. 

It became national in that 25 leaguers 
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Leaguers from E/ Buen Pastor (Good Shepherd) Church, Tandil, Argentina, continue 
their hilarity during post-party clean-up time. LL celebrated fifth anniversary. 


came 250 miles from Buenos Aires in the 
north and a jeep load of young people 
came from Azul, 60 miles from Tandil. 

Tt became international in that Dr. Paul 
C. White, secretary of the New York 
Synod, and his wife greeted the group and 
the American custom of roasting hot dogs 
over an open fire was introduced for the 
first time to the young people. 

Pastor L. H. Spath, founder of the Tandil 
LL, addressed the league. He now serves a 
parish in Buenos Aires. Theme of the cele- 
bration was “Lord, What Will You Have 
Me to Do?” 


Marriage vows were taken by Joan De- 
metral, Elyria, Ohio, and the Rev. James 
G. Amos, former member of LLA’s evan- 
gelism committee, on Nov. 26. Mr. Amos 
is pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Trilby, Ohio. 


Mrs. Pauline Johnson Hanst, sponsor of 
the Oakland, Md., LL and a writer for 
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LUTHER Lirk, has been named one of West 
Virginia’s outstanding 4-H alumni of 1953. 


A familiar figure was missing from St. 
John’s Church, The Bronx, one Sunday 
morning. Reason: Janet Caines was receiv- 
ing an award for “‘outstanding work in the 
congregation” on the TV program “Look 
Up and Live’ sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. “an 

Janet is an active member of St. John’s 
LL and is corresponding secretary of the 
New York City District LL. She was recom- 
mended for the honor by the Rev. Leonard 
Kleeman, dean of Pinecrest Dunes LL 
Leadership Training School. 


Natalie Jo Coons, Nevada, Ohio, recently 
was a finalist in the Prince of Peace 
Declamation Contest sponsored by the Ohio 
Council of Churches, Starting with 4,000 
other contestants, she won the local, coun- 
ty, district, and semi-final contests and was 
the only girl to be a finalist. She is vice 
president of the Nevada LL. 

In the doggy circles, Sylvia Schiller, 
Rosedale, N. Y., and hér dachshund “Herr 
Volkman’s Symphony’’ (‘“‘Impy,” for short)! 


| 


jhave been causing quite a stir. Within 
ifour months “Impy” placed first in the 
puppy class in two dog shows. Recently 
she won first place in a show sponsored by 
tthe Dachshund Club of Long Island. 

| The Rev. Oscar Anderson, youth direc- 
lttor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
since 1948, will leave his post, May 15, to 
‘become pastor of Trinity Church, Moor- 
head, Minn. 

The Rev. Theodore Moehring, Casper, 
| Wyo., is new pastoral advisor of the Rocky 
' Mountain LL, replacing the Rev. Howard 
Bream, who has resigned to move to Can- 
ada. Jack Holmberg, E! Paso, Tex., is new 
social action secretary. 

The Rev. James Primley, pastor of Holy 
Communion, Minneapolis, succeeds the 
Rev. Eugene L. Hasselquist as advisor to 
the Minnesota LL. Pastor Hasselquist has 
accepted a call to Great Falls, Mont. 

Patsy Hamm, president of Maryland's 
Western District, recently was awarded a 
full-tuition, four-year scholarship to Wit- 
tenberg College. A senior at Hagerstown 

High School, she currently has a straight 
“A” average. 

She has won several honors in the field 
of art, including a scholarship for art in- 
struction at the Hagerstown Art Museum. 


* 


Natalie Jo Coons 


Patsy Hamm 


Although she plans to major in art at Wit- 
tenberg, she hopes to enter full-time church 
work. 

Florida LL President Tom Duncan re- 
cently enlisted in the Navy and is now 
taking basic training at San Diego. At a 
dinner in his honor, leaguers of Grace 
Church, Lakeland, presented him with a 
New Testament. 

Gotfred Jacobsen, past president of the 
New Jersey LL and a senior at Wagner 
College, has been named to the 1954 edi- 
tion of Who's Who Among Students in 
American Universities and Colleges. 

The Rev. Herbert N. Gibney, Hemp- 
stead, L. I, has been named as new as- 
sistant director of the Pinecrest Luther 
League Leadership School. “Pastor Herb” 
has served for several years as an instruc- 
tor at Pinecrest and at the Silver Bay Con- 
férence for Lutherans, Lake George, N. Y. 
He replaces the Rev. Paul M. Young, who 
has accepted a call to Hudson, N. Y. 

Neva White, LLA executive committee- 
man, was recently selected attendant of the 
Sigma-Phi Sweetheart at Midland College. 
She was chosen by members of Sigma Rho 
and Kappa Phi, the two fraternities spon- 
soring the annual ball. 
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Even before the uninjured truck driver leaped from his cab it was all 
over—all over except for extinguishing the fire; all over but police inves- 
tigation and the funeral bills for four dead persons. Behind this terrifying 


tragedy lies a new form of mass murder and self-destruction known increasingly 
as “‘teenicide.”—Reader’s Digest, July 1949. 


Teenicide 


Otherwise normal teen-agers become madmen when put be- 


hind a steering wheel. 7,000 were killed in crashes last year. 


By Ruth E. Miller 


T WAS late afternoon and Pitts- 

burgh’s streets were jammed with 
office workers hurrying home for din- 
ner. I had stopped on a corner to chat 
with two other mothers and to catch 
a bus. 

Suddenly, without warning, a jalopy 

shot out of nowhere just as the traf- 
fic light turned red. Its tires screamed 
a terrifying wail. Before the driver 
could regain control it slid half way 
across the busy intersection. And it 
twisted so that it faced into the flow 
of on-coming traffic. 
' Immediately I realized that only a 
split second had kept that jalopy from 
becoming a mobile coffin and had 
saved my pastor-husband from having 
to conduct a tragic multiple funeral. 
The carefree youth in that car were 
the children of well-respected Chris- 
tian parents in our community. 

I knew each of the young people 
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individually. They usually were cour- 
teous, well-mannered, and thoughtful. 
Yet something about being in an auto- 
mobile had turned them into the exact 
opposite. What, I wondered, was back 
of this murderous behavior? 

Most of us who know the youth of 
today recognize them as being well- 
poised, resourceful, fair-minded. Yet 
we are baffled by the stories of teen- 
age traffic accidents that constantly hit 
the front page of our newspapers. We 
wonder if our evaluation of the 
younger generation is incorrect. Per- 
haps these young people who flirt with 
teenicide are “bad.” Or are they just 
“weak 2” 

The shocking fact is that the motor 
vehicle death rate in the 15 to 24 age 
group has increased 86 per cent in the 
last 20 years—by far the largest rise 
for any age class. Total deaths in this 
age bracket hit 7,100 last year. 

Traffic fatality rate for young driv- 
ers has jumped so sharply that many 


Ohio patrolmen remove one of the bodies from wreckage of a “hot rod’ that crashed 


into a freight train on a “hot rod raceway 


insurance companies have boosted 
their rates for automobiles driven by 
anyone between 16 and 25. A few 
have even refused to insure such auto- 
mobiles. 


What’s back of it? 


Experts have tried to analyze why 
youth take such imbecilic chances in 
automobiles. Their conclusion is that 
high school and college students 
usually live in a tight, little world of 


”’ Three teen-agers were killed. (UP Photo) 


their own in which the rest of hu- 
manity just don’t count. 

To a teen-ager the only important 
people are his contemporaries. The 
most important thing in his life is to 
gain and hold the acceptance of his 
group or clique. If, to impress this 
group, he must take the chance of kill- 
ing himself and others, then he takes 
that chance. 

It is truly strange that the person 


iby 


who should be the safest of all drivers 
because of physical and mental alert- 
ness has proved to be the poorest. In 
other activities that call for quick re- 
actions the younger person has a de- 
cided advantage over the older one. In 
such sports as flying, riding, skating, 
skiing, or tobogganing—sports in 
which physical strength is not so im- 
portant as coordination—the younger 
person is, as a rule, the more expert. 

But in the handling of an automo- 
bile he must bow to the superiority of 
his elders although his eyesight is more 
acute, his reaction time faster, and his 
hearing more excellent. In the greatest 
of all American outdoor activities, au- 
tomobiling, youth must admit his in- 
feriority. He sacrifices it because of ex- 
cessive speeds and his utter disregard 
for the laws of safety. 

This does not imply that all young 
drivers are poor ones. On the contrary, 
many teen-age drivers handle a car 
better than most adults. 

Statistics prove, however, that a car 
in the hands of a teen-ager is roughly 
twice as dangerous as a car driven by 
a mature adult. The Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee has report- 
ed that the 16-20 age group is in- 
volved in five times as many accidents 
as the 45-50 group, although both 
groups hold about the same number 
of driving licenses. And, it has dis- 
covered, the 16-year-old driver is the 
worst of all. 

Driving ability is obviously directly 
related to maturity and judgment. 
Last year the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany found in a survey at St. Paul, 
Denver, Des Moines, Nashville, and 
Terre Haute that ‘clowning’ was 
rated as the chief cause of accidents. 
Other causes, in order, were speeding, 
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dreaming, and disregard of signs. 

Lunatic games, such as chicken, 
spider, fender tag, bump-de-bump, 
and dip-thrill rides, are taking an in- 
creasing toll. 


What can be done? 


We won't get anywhere with this 
problem by merely asking, ““Who’s to 
blame,” or “What’s back of this?” 
There are no ready made answers to 
“teenicide.” But there are many places 
to which Christian youth can look for 
leads and suggestions. 

Youth need to get right down to 
sound Christian principle in this mat- 
ter. Basic to any solution must be the 
instilling of respect for life. The 
Father-God who created us has given 
us bodies with keen eyesight, fast re- 
actions, sharp hearing, alert minds, and 
the capability of developing sound 
judgment. We must, therefore, glorify 
God with our bodies. 

We do not do this if we dedicate 
our lives to unworthy objectives. 
Youth can take God's gift of a fine 


Mrs. J. Bender Miller is wife of 
the pastor of Mt. Lebanon United 
Lutheran Church in Pittsburgh. 

The letter accompanying her 
manuscript stated, “In the face of 
two fatalities that touched home 
within the last nine months I could ~ 
not treat this subject in my usual 


breezy manner. It was too serious 


and close to my heart . . . Both 
boys had all their early Christian 
training under my husband .. . 

“T want the article to be so right, 
for we have only one son, who is 
fast aproaching that age when he 
will be coaxing for the family hot- 
rod.” 


,ody and throw it away recklessly. Or 
‘e can be strong and heed the Chris- 
jan message from the lips of the 
“Apostle Paul: “You are not your own, 
ou were bought with a price. So 
alorify God in your body.” 

It is the responsibility of every 
christian driver or rider to become 
cafety-conscious. Every Christian 
river, therefore, will use the gifts that 
‘God has given him to observe keenly, 
move quickly, listen carefully, judge 
soundly, and above all to act in har- 
mony with Christian courtesy and 
common sense so that his acts at the 
wheel will be valiant and well done. 


The leader of this topic may find a 
wealth of program possibilities in the ref- 
‘erence material at the end of this article. 

If your league is large enough, try plan- 
‘ning a symposium for this topic. A sym- 
posium is made up of several speakers who 
give short prepared talks on various sides 
of the same subject. Preferably each speech 
should be under 10 minutes. After each 
talk the leader may ask for five minutes’ 
worth of questions and remarks from the 
listeners. 

An advantage of this method of meeting 
is that it brings together several points of 
view. A police officer, parent, driver edu- 

“cation teacher, and teen-ager could be in- 
vited to share their thoughts with your 
group on “Teenicide’’ or some other varia- 
tion of this subject. 

Introduction of a discussion through the 
use of a film might be helpful for this 
topic. There are many excellent free films 
available on the traffic problem. These may 
be secured by contacting automobile, gaso- 
line and oil manufacturers, auto insurance 
companies, safety councils, automobile 
clubs, and driver training groups. One fine 
film on this subject is available through the 
Socony Company entitled “Then There 


Were Three.” Materials can also be ob- 
tained from the National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


You might try to secure first-hand in- 
formation on the Teen-age Traffic Safety 
Conference which was held in August 1952 
in Golden, Colo., by writing to the general 
chairman of this event—S. R. Boyle, 1735 
California St., Denver, Colo. 


Supplementary Reading 


Hot Rod. Novel by Gregor Felsen: 

“Are Teen-Agers Too Young to Drive?” 
Scholastic Magazine. January 18, 1950. 
pp. 8-9. 

“Driver Instruction in the School,” By Bar- 
clay. The New York Times Magazine. 
July 8, 1951. p. 28. 

“Can We Afford Young Drivers?” By Bart- 
lett. Nations Business. September 1949. 
pp. 31-33. 

“What to Do About Your Son and Your 
Car.” By Cutts and Moseley. Rotarian. 
April 1952. pp. 14-16. 

“Age and Highway Accidents.’ By DeSilva. 
Scientific Monthly. December 1938. 

“When the Teens Take the Wheel’ By 
Dingman. Parents Magazine. July 1941. 

“How to Tame Teen-agers’” By Fowler, 
Look. August 25, 1953. p. 78. 

“How I Taught My Son To Drive.” By 
Geyer. Parents Magazine. August 1953. 
pp. 42-3. 

“Infanta at the Wheel.’”’ By Gleason. To- 
day's Health. July 1950. pp. 22-3. 

“Hot-Rod Problems.’ Life. November 7, 
1949. pp. 122-4. 

“Help Your Teen-Age Drivers.” Better 
Homes and Gardens. May 1953. pp. 
250-4. 

“When Should You Let Them Have the 
Car?’ By O'Connell. Good Housekeep- 
ing. July 1949. pp. 38. 

“As A Teen-Ager Sees It’ By Perry. Par- 
ents Magazine. November 1953. p. 102. 

“Teen-Agers in Hot Rods Cause Death, 
Injury.” Chicago Tribune. Dec. 4 ,1949. 

“Danger—Teen-Age Killers at the Wheel.” 
By Ralph Wallace. Reader's Digest. July 
1949. 
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SEES 


Paul Marquardt and Doris Martens seek annual pledge from older member of Epiphany. 


Leaguers Set Epiphany’s Pace 


Can youth be used to ask financial pledge from adults? 


Pessimists said, “No!” But leaguers proved them wrong. 


Photos by Schneider-Gloisten 


HEN large Epiphany Lutheran 

Church in Hempstead, N. Y., 
conducts its every-member visitation 
next fall for pledges to the 1955 
budget, many of the visitors will be 
teen-age Luther leaguers. Pastor Her- 
bert Gibney will see to that. Experi- 
ence has taught him that well-trained 
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leaguers make most effective calls. 

Three years ago he started using 
leaguers in this phase of the congre- 
gation’s work. The first two years he 
sent young people to call only in 
homes of other teen-age members. But 
last year he decided to experiment. He 
sent teams of leaguers to see adults 
about their financial contributions to 
the church. 


| 
| 


“Some folk thought the older mem- 
bers might resent having ‘youngsters’ 


call on them,’ Pastor Gibney told a 


LUTHER LIFE correspondent. ‘They 
didn’t. Instead they appreciated the in- 
terest the young people were showing. 
They willingly made their pledges and 


said it was good to get youth’s slant 


on stewardship. Pledges received by 
the leaguers compared very favorably 


| with those of the other teams.”’ 


The teen-age visitors were pre- 
pared for their work exactly as the 
other 110 people who participated in 
the program. Like the older members 
they were first asked if they would 
like to serve. Those who accepted were 
required to attend the regular train- 
ing meetings conducted for all visi- 
tors. There they were told the reasons 
for Christian stewardship and shown 
how to make visits. 


11 teen-age tithers 


Using the leaguers in the program 
has done as much for them, as it has 
for the adults they visited. This year 
11 young people have indicated that 
they are tithing. 

“This is a remarkable testimony to 


Epiphany youth attend training session before any visits are made for the church. 


the faith of youth when it is com- 
pared with the fact that only 34 people 
in the entire congregation took tithing 
pledges,” Pastor Gibney reported. 
“These young people are sticking to 
their tithing, and it’s just as much a 
sacrifice for them as for adults.” 

After the whole every-member visi- 
tation program was completed last fall, 
an Epiphany councilman telephoned 
Pastor Gibney. 

“Say, Pastor,” he said, “there was 
one story about our every-member vist- 
tation that wasn’t told at the report 
meeting. I thought I'd better tell you 
privately. 

“My wife and I,” he continued, 
“called at the home of people who 
have been members of our church for 
some years. They told us that their 
son, one of our Luther leaguers, was 
making calls also. They said they had 
asked him how much he was pledging. 
I guess his answer was a shock to them. 
He planned to give more than they had 
ever pledged to the church. 

“Guess what they said to us then? 
‘We're doubling our pledge this 
years. % 


Is Evolution a Bad Word? 


Usher said the world was created in seven days in 4004 B.C. 


Darwin claimed it took billions of years. Was either right? 


By W. Kent Gilbert 


UST about a century ago a man 
| began Charles Darwin wrote a 
book called The Origin of Species 
which touched off a scientific squabble 
the likes of which the world had never 
seen. Like most creative thinkers Dar- 
win probably never dreamed that his 
theories would become the storm cen- 
ter that they did. Certainly, religious 
man that he was, he never expected to 
be branded as an arch-enemy of 
Christianity because of his ideas. 

Yet within a surprisingly short 
time, that is just about what had hap- 
pened. The forces of conservative re- 
ligion and science squared off in a 
sharp contest that lasted for years. 
Darwin's theories were like a catalyst 
that provoked an explosion whenever 
these two forces were present. 

Now that nearly a hundred years 
have passed, the Darwin storm has 
largely abated, but there are still oc- 
casional lightning flashes on the hori- 
zon. As one pastor put it, “I can tell 
almost to the day when Darwin ap- 
pears in the high school science class 
in our community. There is a sudden 
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rash of questions from young people 
who are getting their first real taste 
of a possible conflict between science 
and religion. Many of them are genu- 
inely disturbed and come to me in the 
hopes that I can give them some argu- 
ments to bolster the case of religion.” 

Well, what is this explosive idea that 
after a century still seems to have the 
power to upset the minds of young 
people and has the flavor of a “bad 
word” for a lot of old folk? The word 
itself is “evolution.” The theory be- 
hind the word, very simply, is this: All 
life, as we know it today, has evolved 
over tremendously long periods of 
time from simpler forms of life. If we 
could push back the horizons of the 
past far enough—say, two billion 
years—we would find that all life 
probably came from a single, simple 
source. By reason of a number of things 
—the struggle for existence, natural 
selection—this simple form ‘of life 
changed into the great multitude of 
species which populate the world to- 
day. 

ve the years went by, Darwin’s own 
theory, of course, went through a kind 
of evolution itself so that many 


The Piltdown Man was declared an unscrupulous hoax by British scientists last year. 
Left is a reconstruction of head. Right is a reconstruction of skull. (AP Newsphoto) 


changes and re ments have been 
made in the view. But Darwin 
dropped a new thought into the intel- 
lectual processes of he world, and that 
thought has persisted. As a result one 
would be hard put today to find many 
scientists who do not rnold to some 
theory of evolution. 


Why then should the idea have had 


such rough theo- 
logians ? 

Actually, there are many thing: 
about evolution that have troubled re- 
ligious people who have taken the time 
to think deeply about it, but two prob- 


lems have always loomed large. One ts 


going among the 


the fact that evolution presupposes a 
much greater age for the world and 
a much longer period for its develop- 
ment than the traditional view of the 
Bible allowed. The second is that evo- 
lution seems to class man with all 
other animals except for admitting that 
he is more highly developed. In no 
sense would he seem to be a special 
creation of God. 


Age of the world 


Let’s look first at this matter of the 
age of the world and why it is a prob- 
lem. Exactly 300 years ago an Irish 
archbishop named Usher took the 
trouble to figure out on the basis of 
his own interpretation of the scrip- 
tures the exact date of creation. He 
decided that the world came into be- 
ing on Oct. 26, 4004 B.C. at 9 o'clock 
in the morning. Since there was no 
particular reason to question his view, 
the “Usher Chronology” was widely 
accepted by Christian people. 

Long before the time of Darwin, 
however, scientists had begun to be- 
lieve the world was much more than 
6,000 years old. In fact they began to 
talk in terms of millions or even bil- 
lions of years. Men like the German 
philosopher Kant and the French 
scientist LaPlace suggested that instead 
of the world being formed in six days 
of 24 hours as recorded in Gemeszs, it 
took vast eons of time in which the 
whirling planets were hurled into 
space from the parent sun. 

Since the days of thinkers like these, 
scientists have amassed a tremendous 
store of evidence to show the age of 
our universe. By probing into the 
depths of interstellar space, they have 
shown that it has taken many millions 
of years for light to reach our earth 
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from distant stars. Light, of course, 
could not be sent speeding on its way 
if the stars had not existed at the time 
that the light’s journey began. 
Studying the-crust of our own world 
geologists have found that it has re- 
quired hundreds of millions of years 
for certain rock strata to form. By esti- 


‘mating the time that is required for 


uranium to change into lead and by a 
hundred other means, men have come 
to a new appreciation of the almost in- 
conceivable age of our planet. 

But if this is true, does it mean that 
the Christian’s Bible is wrong—that 
unless the idea of the universe’s being 
built in 144 hours can be upheld, then 
the whole belief of God as Creator 
must be abandoned ? , 

There are sincere believers who 
would answer that question by saying 
yes. 

Others, -however, would answer it 
something like this. The Bible is a 
book of faith and not primarily a book 
of science. When the writer of Genesis 
recorded the story of the creation which 
had been revealed to him, one idea 
loomed above all others, that God was 
the Creator. He used the concept of a 
day much as the writer of Psalm 90:4 
or II Peter 3:8. He was speaking in the 
thought patterns of his own time, and 
if he were writing today, these per- 
sons suggest, he would use the concepts 
of modern times to tell the same great 
truth. 

If this viewpoint is correct, then the 
tremendous age of our universe and 
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ithe long-continuing development of it 
do not detract from the glory of the 
‘\Creator-God. Instead it gives us a 
more awe-inspiring sense of the un- 
-speakable majesty of his creation. 

One interesting sidelight about the 
unfolding of the mysteries of our 
universe is that it has not destroyed 
‘but rather has deepened the faith of 
-the men who have made many of 
these discoveries. Scientists seem to 
realize that a universe as vast and 
amazingly intricate as ours could not 
be a mere accident. It demands a 
Creator. As Wayne Amos put it, “An 
astronomer at the Hayden Planetarium 
in New York told me there are no 
atheists among professional astrono- 
_ mers—they are forced to believe in an 
‘infinite power.? 


Man a special creation 


As we pointed out a while ago, how- 
ever, there is an even more disturbing 
point about evolution than the fact 
that it is tied to the view of a world 
that is so tremendously old. Evolution 
implies that man is not a special crea- 
tion of God. The Christian view is 
that man was made in the image of 
God and differs in this respect from 
all other creatures (Genesis 1:27). 

Perhaps, we should begin examining 
this problem by saying that the theory 
of evolution is only a theory. It has 
never been demonstrated as an abso- 
lute fact. Indeed here have been many 
different kinds of evolutionary theories 
in the past century. Scientists have not 
always agreed among themselves and 
have not been above making mistakes. 
For example, in the latter part of 1953 
it was discovered that the famous re- 


1Amos, W., ‘Out of This World,’’ The 
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mains of the “Piltdown man,” which 
scientists had accepted as genuine for 
many years, were actually a hoax. Many 
scientists will tell you quite frankly 
that the evidence to show that man has 
ascended from lower animals is at best 
fragmentary. 


But let us assume for the moment 
that some discovery tomorrow proved 
absolutely that the evolutionary theory 
was right. Would this mean that the 
Christian would have to abandon his 
faith ? 


Some of our most respected religious 
thinkers would say no. They would say 
that science cannot discover any truth 
about man or his world which is a 
denial of God. All that science can do 
is find out some of the ways in which 
God has actually worked. When some 
new truth is discovered, therefore, it 
should help us to greater appreciation 
of our Heavenly Father. 

Most of us will admit that our own 
ideas of God and the wonders of his 
working are in the go-cart stage. We 
do not open our eyes to the abundant 
testimony which he has given to him- 
self. Instead we are likely to construct 
our own images of God which are far 
from the true picture of his majesty. 
Then some new light blazes upon our 
minds, and we see the feeble inade- 
quacy of our thoughts. It is then that 
we must revise our views upward and 
seek to grasp what God has been try- 
ing to make known to us about him- 
self all along. It is not that God or his 
revelation have changed but that our 
own understanding does. 

At the same time, however, we must 
realize that science does not and can- 
not reveal to us religious truth. This is 
neither its field nor its power. While 
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scientists can describe to us more fully 
the handiwork of God, scientific dis- 
covery is not the road to the religious 
interpretation of man and his word. 
The cardinal points of the creation 
story—such as the fact that God 

the Creator, that God saw that his 
creation was good, that God made man 
in his own image—these are matters of 
revelation and not of scientific dis- 
covery. Through his holy Word and the 
incarnation of his Son, it is God who 


has made known to us the mystery of 
our own being. ‘Beloved, we are God’s 
children now; it does not yet appear 
(I John 3:2). 


what we shall be” 


There are many interesting ways in 
which a program may be developed for 
your Luther League around the theme of 
evolution. A brief worship service may be 
built around hymns 184, “For the Beauty 
of the Earth,” and 82, “Beautiful Saviour,” 
in the Christian Youth Hymnal. Use 
Psalm 8 as a responsive reading and 
Genesis 1:1-2:3 as a scripture lesson. The 
following prayer from the Christian Youth 
Hymnal (page 370) would be appropriate: 


O God, we thank thee for this universe, our 
great home; for its vastness and its riches, and 
tor the manifoldness of the life which teems 
upon it and of which we are part. We praise 
thee for the arching sky and the blessed winds, 
for the driving clouds and the constellations on 
high, We praise thee for the salt sea and the 
running water, for the everlasting hills, for the 
trees, and for the grass under our feet. We thank 
thee for our senses by which we can see the 
splendor of the morning, and hear the jubilant 
songs of love, and smell the breath of the spring- 
time. 

Grant us, we pray thee, a heart wide open to 
all this joy and Dea, and save our souls from 
being so steeped in care or so darkened by pas- 
sion that we pass heedless and unseeing when 
even the thornbush by the wayside is aflame with 
thy glory, O God; through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


If you can arrange to have your meeting 
out-of-doors at some beautiful nature spot 
such as a lake or hillside, you may wish 
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to use the “Service for the Out-of-Doors” 
on pp. 333-336 in the Christian Youth 
Hymnal. 


As for the program itself, there are sev- 
eral possibilities from which to choose. If 
there is a science teacher who is a Chris- 
tian in a local high school, you might in- 
vite him to speak on the topic of ‘“Chris- 
tianity and Evolution.’”’ Arrange for a panel 
of three or four leaguers to ask him ques- 
tions following the close of his talk. 


A second possibility is to build the pro- 
gram around a film strip or moving pic- 
ture. Several appropriate film strips have 
been put out by Life magazine based upon 
its series of articles called “The World We 
Live In.’ The Moody Bible Institute has 
prepared a sound moving picture entitled, 
“God of Creation.” Be sure to provide for 
a discussion following any such audio- 
visual aid. 


A third type of meeting would be a de- 
bate on the topic, ‘Resolved, that a person 
can believe in evolution and still be a 
Christian.” . Use as resources the above 
article and pages 91-101 of the book, WA) 
by John Brokhoff in the new Lutheran 
Weekday Church School Series. An in- 
teresting type of debate is the Oregon style 
in which both the affirmative and negative 
sides have a speaker who presents his case 
in about an eight or 10 minute talk. After 
his talk each speaker is cross-examined by 
a second member of the opposing team. Fol- 
lowing the cross-examination each team is 
allowed to make a brief summary. Invite 
your pastor to act as judge. 

A fourth idea for a meeting would be 
to ask two members of the league to con- 
duct a poll as the other members arrive. 
One is to ask what things each leaguer 
would have done differently in creation if 
he had been the creator of the world. The 
second pollster is to ask whether or not a 
Christian could accept the theory of evolu- 
tion. When the whole group is assembled, 
the results of the poll should be listed on 
a blackboard and used as a springboard for 
discussion. 


Young Adult Topic 


Power 


Word: 


Gospel 


The love of God led over 1,000 young Germans to defy the 


Communists. It can use you, too, for eternal purposes. 


By J. Benjamin Bedenbaugh 


i Maxwell Anderson's play Bare- 
foot in Athens, Socrates argues 
with his wife Xantippe about the in- 
justice of his coming trial and ex- 
presses a rather cynical attitude toward 
life. 

“But,” Xantippe shouts, “why must 
they try you now?” 


“T don’t know,” Socrates answers, 
“but I do know that history doesn’t 
come at us the way it should. It comes 
at us any old way, higgledy-piggledy, 
and every day when you look at it it 
looks like a mess. The next day a 
new mess is poured on top of the old 
mess, and nothing is ever cleaned up 

. and it goes on that way forever.” 

In striking contrast to Socrates’ 
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cynicism is the positive attitude ex- 
pressed by a Scottish stonecutter. Paus- 
ing at his front door before leaving 
for the quarry, he quietly declares, “I 
go out today in the name of the Lord.” 

In that lowly laborer was a power 
that the Greek philosopher did not 
know. 

The presence or absence of that 
power makes a difference—/the differ- 
ence—in the life of each of us. The 
most important thing about a per- 
son’s life is not whether he is in the 
$2,500 or the $15,000 bracket. It is 
not whether he is among the 400 or 
among the 10 million. It is not even 
whether he was graduated from Yale 
or simply finished in the lower third 
of his class at the high school in 
Pumpkin Center. The most important 
thing about a  person—because it 
really determines everything else—is 
whether he is in right relation to God. 
And his response to the power of 
God in the gospel is what determines 
that relationship. 

This gospel is good news. Not just 
any good news, but fhe good news 
about what God does for us in Jesus 
Christ. In a sense the gospel, the good 
news, is Jesus Christ. For he himself, 
his life, his work, his teachings are 
the substance of the good news. 

God in Jesus Christ has entered into 
human life in a supremely unique way. 
His coming into the world was the un- 
leashing of a power such as man had 
never known before. In the early days 
of Christianity, life for those who 
came to know this power found a new 
center, a new direction, a new destiny. 
Those who did not know this power 
stood with wide-mouth amazement at 
the new glory that the Christians had 
found in life. In their relationship 
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with Jesus Christ, the early Christians 
had found a friendship that divinely 
transformed them. 


Your-closest friend 


The power of this friendship is still 
available to us. Christ, our dearest 
Friend, is Emmanuel, “God with us.” 
He delivers us from the power of evil. 
He is the divine Light who illumines 
the darkness of our sin-soiled lives 
and empowers us to live in his light, 
the light of holiness, purity, and 
Christ-likeness. He is the strong ‘Rod 
of Jesse,” who smites sin and leaves 
it powerless to ruin the lives of his 
followers. He is the “Key of David” 
who unlocks the door to eternal life 
and enables us to live everlastingly in 
joyful fellowship with him. 

The barrier that keeps man from 
this joyful fellowship with God is sin. 
It is the unseen, spiritual power that 
leads us away from abundant living. 

But God in Christ has dealt sin a 
crippling blow. Its power has been 
brought to naught. The barrier has 
been broken down. We through faith 
can enter into the victory—the shat- 
tering of sin’s barricade—and live life 
at its fullest in constant fellowship 
with the Source of life. 

All this is ours because of the pow- 
erful Christ who accomplished these 
things for us. He is “the mightiest 
among the holy, the holiest among the 
mighty, who turns empires off their 
hinges and changes the course of hu- 
man history.” He is One “who in a 
human life, a human heart, didst show 
the world and showeth still the world 
the very heart and life of God him- 
self.” He it is of whom St. Augustine 
could write, “Christ is not valued at 
all unless he is valued above all.” 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, who could 
thunder the spirit of natural man in 
his essay on self-reliance, could also 
bow in humility in the presence of the 
powerful Christ and declare that the 
name of Jesus has not just been writ- 
ten on history; it has been plowed into 
it. The life and work of Christ have 
had such an overwhelming power that 
no pattern of thought that the human 
~ mind can devise can explain him and 
no form of words that human lips can 
speak can completely confess him. 

Like a spiritual dynamo, the gospel 
sends the currents of Christ’s power 
out over long distances of time and 
space. In the first century, Saul of 
Tarsus comes to know the power of 
the gospel and he is no longer Saul, 
_ persistent persecutor of the Christians, 
but Paul, the apostle and _ tireless 
preacher of the good news. In the 20th 
century, the pilot who led the attack 
on Pearl Harbor begins training for 
the mission field. 

Between Paul and the Japanese pilot 
is a glorious company of men and 
women, boys and girls who have been 
lifted from sin’s degradation. Their 
very bones have been made to tingle 
with a vibrant, radiant, fresh, new 
life because they are in vital contact 
with a spiritual dynamo of exhaust- 
less power. 


Who follows in their train 


Tertullian, one of the great third 
century defenders of Christianity, be- 
came a Christian not because someone 
won an argument with him, but be- 
cause he began to observe a power at 
work in the lives of Christian martyrs 
who were witnessing with their lives 
in the Roman amphitheatre. 

The gospel gripped Martin Luther. 


And he took his firm stand at Worms 
for the truth of Jesus Christ. 

A group of college students huddled 
around a haystack to continue their 
outdoor prayer meeting during a 
storm. And the power of the gospel 
worked through them to launch the 
mighty foreign missions movement of 
American Protestantism. 

Jane Addams, empowered by the 
gospel to do great things in Christian 
social work, was asked what her secret 
was. “I looked up into the face of 
Jesus Christ,” she said, ‘‘and down into 
the faces of these needy people, and 
I tried to bring the two together.” 

In eastern Germany the Communist 
government charged the Evangelical 
Church's Junge Gemeinden (Young 
Congregations) with being an intelli- 
gence organization controlled by 
“American spies and agents.” The 
power of the gospel worked mightily 
in the 1,000 young Protestants who re- 
fused to deny the faith even though 
they knew that they would be expelled 
from school and that their opportu- 
nities for an education would be taken 
away from them. 

The story of the church down 
through the centuries is the drama of 
the power of the gospel at work in 
the lives of Christians. Like the tufts 
of grass that refuse to be held down 
by a heavy cement sidewalk but force 
their way through the smallest crack, 
the gospel is a power that continually 
pushes its way through the powers of 
ignorance, deceit, wickedness, and hu- 
man sinfulness into the lives of those 
who trust in Christ. 

In August, 1952, hundreds of Luth- 
erans from all parts of the world ex- 
cept China and the Soviet gathered in 
a German city to give testimony to 
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their faith. They were almost within 
the shadow of men whose lives had 
been gripped by a God-denying, man- 
degrading way of life that would put 
a quietus on any attempt to affirm spir- 
itual values. Yet the Lutherans at 
Hannover for the Lutheran World 
Federation meeting had “a story to 
tell to the nations” that all the legions 
of Stalin could not quell. They re- 
membered that the first purpose of the 
Lutheran World Federation, according 
to the constitution, was: “To bear 
united witness before the world to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ as the power 
of God for salvation.” 


Real facts of history 


The good news that the Christian 
church proclaims is not based upon 
the pious imagination of wishful 
thinkers or the figments of a man’s 
fancy. It is based upon real facts of 
history and upon God’s continuing ac- 
tivity. Sin-ridden lives are not trans- 
formed by a spiritual nothingness, but 
only by spiritual power. That power 
is the Christian good news. 

A man who had just been to his 
psychiatrist came to a pastor for coun- 
seling. “If you've already been to a 
psychiatrist,” asked the pastor, “why 
have you come to me?” 

“Well,” the man replied, “‘the psy- 
chiatrist told me that he had analyzed 
me and that I am now on my own 
steam. But I find that I don’t have any 
steam.” 

What that man needed was not a 
messenger of science to exhort him to 
lift himself by his own bootstraps, but 
a herald of the good news of Chris- 
tianity to point him to the powerful 
Christ who said, “And I, when I am 
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lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men to myself.’ 

An institution that prepares high 
school graduates for civil service and 
business careers had this sentence on 
the outside of one of its circular ad- 
vertisements: ‘This may be the most 
important message you will ever re- 
ceive.” 

The good news of Jesus Christ, the 
gospel which is God's power for sal- 
vation, 7s the most important message 
you will ever hear. In it are the issues 
of life and death for time and eternity. 


“O worship the King” 85 CYH 
“How Firm a Foundation’ 207 
GYET 
“Faith of Our Fathers, 
Stille 2 EO Gy 
Scripture: Romans 1:1-17 
Prayer: Number 44, CYH, page 371; or 
a free prayer 


Hymns: 


Living 


1. From what other sources do men seek 
strength for living besides the gospel? 

2. What are the differences in the in- 
terpretations of the gospel found among the 
denominations represented in your commu- 
nity ? 

3. “The most important thing about a 
person’s life is whether he is in right re- 
lation to God.’ What standards of evalua- 
tion that are contrary to this one do men 
set up for themselves?: 

4. Is there any reason why the spiritual 
blessings that the early Christians found in 
Jesus Christ should be less real to Chris- 
tians in 1954? 

5. What concrete manifestations of the 
power of the gospel can you see in your 
community? 

6. What can you as a Christian do to 
cultivate the power of the gospel in your 
life? 

7. What can you do’to help bring this 
power to other people? 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry is administrative head of the United Lutheran Church. Above 
he tells youth of church’s overseas relief work as part of WCAU television program. 


ULC Goes to the Doctor 


After 35 years of growth, church decides that X-rays 


and—perhaps—some surgery are necessary for health. 


By Albert P. Stauderman, Sr. agencies become that the ULC at its 
1952 convention decided, “In view of 

: oe a pan of spilled milk the or- the continuous growth of the ULC and 
ganizational structure of the Unit- of its expanding program. . . this con- 

ed Lutheran Church has spread in all vention instruct the Executive Board 
directions in the last 35 years. So wide- of the church to appoint a commission 
spread has the work of its boards and of 16 members, eight clerical, eight 
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Graph showing number of now-existing ULC congregations that were established in 
each year since 1700. Period of greatest expansion came from 1886 through 1907. 


lay, to survey and study the organiza- 
tional structure of the ULC and to 
report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the 1954 convention .. .” 

To understand this action, we need 
to know a little of our church’s his- 
tory. When the ULC was formed in 
1918, the move marked the biggest 
merger of Lutherans in American his- 
tory. Three major groups of synods— 
the General Council, the General 
Synod, and the United Synod of the 
South—came together in a union in- 
volving 1,500,000 people, 4,000 
churches, and 45 separate synods. Each 
major group published its own church 
papers and supported its own boards, 
agencies and institutions. 

The move was something like a 
merger of three states. Suppose, for 
instance, that Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Nevada decided to merge into one 
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state. Many details would have to be 
ironed out before a union could be 
effected. Each would have its own gov- 
ernment, educational system, tax laws, 
and a host of other agencies. All of 
these factors entered into the ULC 
merger. 

In the 35 years that have passed 
since 1918 the ULC has grown in mem- 
bership to more than two million. Its 
annual budget has jumped from $221,- 
000 to more than $6 million in 1954. 
The work of its boards and agencies 
has increased remarkably. 

With all of this in mind, the 1952 
convention decided to re-examine the 
structure of the church. Were several 
boards trying to do the same things? 
Did their programs overlap? Were 
some projects of the church assigned to 
the right agencies ? 

The “Committee on Structural Or- 
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New surge of home mission activity began in late 1940s and is still growing. In 1953 
a record 64 congregations were formed in 12 months, topping 1952 total by 17. 


ganization’ will answer these prob- 
lems when the church convenes at 
Toronto in the fall of 1954. Even then 
the report of the committee may not 
be final. Its members must finish a 
lot of “homework” in order to get 
a true picture of all that goes on in 
our church. 


Organization of the ULC 


The objects for which the ULC 
was formed in 1918 were, “Extension 
of the pure teaching of the gospel, 
strengthening of the church in the 
unity of true faith, outward expres- 
sion of the spiritual unity of Lutheran 
congregations, co-ordination and di- 
rection of the energies of the church 
in training ministers, in prosecuting 
missionary work, in regulating the ex- 
ternals of worship, and in publishing 
literature.” 


Today the work of the church in 
accomplishing these objects is assigned 
to nine boards, two committees, Tana 
one commission. Each is composed of 
members elected at ULC conventions. 
Each unit must report to the conven- 
tions about its work and programs. 

Under this set-up the ULC is a 
great democra atic organization: Con- 
gregations. elect delegates to synod 
meetings, synods elect delegates to 
ULC conventions, and the conte oS 
elect the members of the boards. 
is not, however, a pure pace 
The boards may exercise some powers 
freely between conventions without 
asking the authority of the church. If 
one board, for example, wants to buy 
or build a million-dollar headquar- 
ters, it can do so without a general 
referendum. 

The nine boards of our church are: 
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Executive, foreign missions, American 
missions, social missions, deaconess 
work, pensions, education, parish edu- 
cation, and publication, The commit- 
tees elected at conventions are the 
Committee on Church Papers and the 
Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship. 
Another elected committee, the Com- 
mission on Adjudication, is the ‘‘su- 
preme court” of the church. It adjusts 
any dispute or constitutional question 
that may arise. 


Most powerful board 


Of all the boards in the church, the 
Executive Board wields the most pow- 
er. It acts for the church between con- 
ventions. Among its responsibilities 
are the preparation and administration 
of the ULC budget, overseeing the 
work of the synods, and carrying out 
resolutions adopted by the conven- 
tions. It also regulates and coordinates 
the work of all boards and fills va- 
cancies that occur on its own and 
other boards. 

The Executive Board controls spe- 
cial jobs assigned to its own depart- 
ments: Stewardship, church architec- 
ture, and the new “Department of 
Press, Radio and Television.” It acts 
for the ULC in all inter-church rela- 
tionships like the National Council of 
Churches, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, and Lutheran World Federation. 
Delegates who represent the ULC on 
these bodies are appointed by the 
Executive Board. 

The board consists of 12 members, 
six elected at each convention to serve 
for four years. The president, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the ULCA, by 
right of their offices, are members of 
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this board. The president of the church 
serves as chairman. 

Sometimes people grow concerned 
over the power entrusted to the Execu- 
tive Board. They feel that its actions 
should be carefully studied by all 
church members. The board is in com- 
plete agreement with this viewpoint. 
At the Seattle convention, for in- 
stance, its report to the church filled 
460 pages. 


Mission boards 


Three boards deal with phases of 
the church’s mission: To foreign 
fields, to unchurched people in our 
own country, and to those who need 
physical or spiritual help. 

The Board of Foreign Missions con- 
ducts the ULC missionary work be- 
yond the borders of the United States, 
Canada and possessions of the US. 
Our church maintains mission fields 
in Argentina, British Guiana, Japan, 
China, India, and Liberia. A new field 
is also being opened in Malaya. 

Because no single church body can 
do all the work that is implied in 
Christ's command to “go and teach 
all nations,’’ our missionaries work 
closely with those of other Lutheran 
bodies. Some cooperation with mis- 
sion boards of other Christian de- 
nominations also exists through the 
National Council of Churches and its 
agencies. 

Our foreign mission program will 
cost the church $1,222,500 in 1954. 
It is the second largest item in our 
ULC budget. 

Like most of the boards, the For- 
eign Missions Board has 21 elected 
members. Seven of these are chosen 
for six-year terms at each ULC con- 
vention. Dr. Earl S. Erb, executive 


secretary of the board, and five divi- 
sional secretaries administer the work. 
They keep in constant touch with more 
than 200 American personnel who 
serve abroad, plus hundreds of native 
workers. 

Problem facing foreign mission 
work in general today is the increasing 
nationalism in many countries. In 
India, for example, a plan is under 
way to turn over our extensive mis- 
sion properties to the native Indian 
Lutheran Church since the govern- 
ment looks with disfavor on large 
holdings by ‘foreign’ organizations. 
Unless American missionaries are 
trained in special technical or medical 
skills, they have trouble getting into 
India. 

To the countries that we patroniz- 
ingly call “foreign fields” we are really 
the foreigners. Fortunately native 
leaders are developing to the point 
where they are assuming a great deal 
of the work and staunchly building 
the church. As native churches grow 
independent of our support, ULCA 
funds and activities will be transfer- 
red to other areas where the Gospel 
has not yet been preached. 


Boom in American missions 


Biggest slice of the ULC’s budget 
dollar goes to the Board of American 
Missions. With Dr. Richard H. Ger- 
berding as its executive secretary, it 
organizes and supports new congrega- 
tions. The board will get $2,206,500 
from the church’s budget in 1954. In 
addition to this sum, some congre- 


Author Stauderman is managing 
editor of the United Lutheran Pub- 


lication House in Philadelphia. 


gations are repaying their church ex- 
tension loans. This money is imme- 
diately put back to work for other 
congregations. 

The present trend of our popula- 
tion to live in suburbs has placed a 
great strain on the board. During 1952 
and 1953 more than 120 mission con- 
gregations were established. With 
about half the people of the U.S. and 
Canada still unchurched, American 
missions will have a major part to 
play in our church for a long time 
to come! 

Usually a mission needs help for 
about 10 years after it has been found- 
ed. It will require assistance in pay- 
ing the pastor’s salary for a time, then 
in buying a parsonage, acquiring land, 
and building a chapel or educational 
building. The board’s staff of trained 
specialists advises the young congre- 
gations in all of these areas. About 
350 congregations now receive salary 
aid from the board, and about 450 
have church extension loans for build- 
ings. Almost $6 million of the church’s 
funds is invested in this program. 

Lack of men and money cause the 
biggest problems of this board. At 
present there is an adequate number 
of young seminary graduates willing 
to undertake the difficult work of or- 
ganizing new congregations. Money, 
however, is the current headache. 

Building costs have skyrocketed 
since World War II. Now a modest 
chapel and parsonage for a struggling 
congregation cost nearly $100,000. 
Multiply that by the 50 or more con- 
gregations started each year and you 
get a staggering total of $5 million. 
Almost the entire ULC budget could 
be used just for American missions. 

The third board with a mission 
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theme is Social Missions. Although 
far down on the list financially—it 
gets along with an annual income of 
about $125,000 from the budget— 
this board is a three-headed creature 
covering a lot of ground. Its respon- 
sibilities fall into the categories of so- 
cial action, social service, and evangel- 
ism. It was organized in 1938 as a 
merger of the three groups: Board of 
Inner Missions, Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare, and Committee 
on Evangelism. Dr. C. Franklin Koch 
is executive secretary of the board. 

The Reverend Harold C. Letts heads 
the division considering and advising 
the church about social problems. It 
studies such questions as: What can 
we do about world peace? Can Chris- 
tian effort help the labor movement ? 
How can marriages be saved? Should 
we have universal military training ? 
It’s the job of Pastor Letts’ depart- 
ment to organize such information and 
help the church make up its mind 
what to do about it. 

Evangelism, the second interest area 
of Social Missions, has boomed since 
the war. Our church has cooperated 
with other Lutheran bodies to launch 
big evangelism programs in various 
parts of the country. Their purpose is 
to enroll new members in established 
congregations and to win the lapsed. 

Another section of the board super- 
vises and advises the social service in- 
stitutions of the church, the hospitals, 
camps, and welfare agencies. Such in- 
situations are owned and supported 
locally or synodically. 

(A discussion of the structure and 
program of the fie remaining boards 
in the ULC is published in the article 
beginning on page 37,) 
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To make the most of the material in 
the article, supplement it with informa- 
tion gleaned from other sources. The news 


section in The Lutheran carries stories 
about current actions of the United Luth- 
eran Church and also about the progress 
of the “Committee on Structural Organi- 
zation.” 

Facts about the boards may be found in 
the 1953 and 1954 editions of the ULCA 
Year Book. From your pastor you might 
also obtain material in “The Pastor’s Desk 
Book” concerning information and timely 
emphases of the church’s boards and com- 
mittees. The Foreign Missionary, published 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, contains 
news and stories about global missions. 

To add eye interest, clip and mount pic- 
tures about the topic for your audience. 
It will be helpful to chart the structure 
of the church on the blackboard. 

Rather than a lecture-type presentation, 
you might find it interesting to divide your 
league into several small groups on meet- 
ing night. Assign a section of the topic 
to each group. Provide each, of course, 
with copies of the topic and additional 
resource material pertinent to its assigned 
subject. Then after a time let each report 
the information and stories to the group 
as a whole. 

Worship 

The Suffrages on page 153 of the 
Common Service Book may be used. Psalm 
51 is suggested for this service. 

Select a prayer from those found in 
the section entitled “The Church” (p. 141) 
of the Collects and Prayers in the CSB 

Suitable hymns are: 


“Jesus with Thy Church Abide” (207 
CSB) “ 

“O Where Are Kings 
Now’ (203 CSB) 

“The Church’s One Foundation” 
CSB) 


“Lift Up Your Heads” (216 CSB) 


and Empires 


(198 


ULC Boards Are Fenced In 


Founding fathers limited their powers. But plan to 


scatter headquarters did not pan out. One board is 


still in “temporary” New York offices after 30 years. 


By Albert P. Stauderman, Sr. 


WO distinct tendencies exist in 
church life. One is uncontrolled 
individualism, in which everyone be- 
lieves and acts as he pleases. You can 


spot evidence of this thinking today 
in the storefront ‘churches’ supported 
by the many tiny sects that have splin- 
tered off from the established Chris- 
tian church. Such groups stubbornly 
clutch an I-want-to-be-alone attitude. 


ba 


Muhlenberg Traveler stops at Lakeside, Ohio, Summer School for Luther leaguers to 
buy religious books, inspect church supplies. The Traveler roams U. S. and Canada. 
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Frank Rhody, Publication Board adminis- 
trative secretary, and Henry Endress, ULC 
stewardship director, examine proof sheet 
at Board’s printing plant in Philadelphia. 


The other evident tendency is a 
central authority that thinks and 
speaks for its members. No one is al- 
lowed to step out of line in sucha 
church. The Roman Catholics are 
probably the best example of this con- 
centration of ecclesiastical control. 


The main body of Protestant 
churches seeks to avoid both of these 
extremes. They prize individual liberty 
and advocate that every person is his 
own priest before God, free to pray as 
and when he likes, free to ask God's 
forgiveness without the necessity of 
going through certain rituals. On the 
other hand, for the sake of good order 
the denominations insist upon certain 
teachings and maintain a form of 
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church government. This is our demo- 
cratic idea of “liberty under law.’ Our 
United Lutheran Church supports this 
viewpoint. 

When 45 separate synods merged in 
1918 to form the ULC, several boards 
and committees were authorized to 
carry on the work of the church. 


These boards are composed of mem- 
bers elected by the ULC convention 
and, therefore, are responsible to the 
entire church. To do their work effec- 
tively, however, they are delegated cer- 
tain powers and privileges. Restrictions 
provide that no man can be a member 
of more than one board at a time, nor 
serve more than two consecutive six- 
year terms. Budgets proposed by the 
boards require the approval of the 
church conventions. Any appeals are 
restricted sharply to special times dur- 
ing the year. 

The boards are granted power to 
incorporate, to elect their own em- 
ployees and officers, and to carry on 
their work without interference. At 
each convention, however, they must 
report their activities in full and sub- 
mit audited accountings of their fi- 
nances. General board policies are out- 
lined in the ULC constitution or de- 
fined by the conventions of the church. 


Under this system the boards are 
fully responsible for their work and 
yet are prevented from becoming too 
authoritarian. It’s a set-up of checks 
and balances similar to that of the 
United States federal government. 


In the preceding article the work 
of the Executive Board and the three 
mission boards was discussed. Func- 
tions of the remaining five boards can 
be defined as education, publication, 
and pensions. 


The church and education 


Three boards elected by the United 
Lutheran Church deal with matters of 
education. Some critics question this 
division. They assert that a single 
board combining all the educational 
programs of the church, would be 
more practical. In recent years, how- 
ever, the church has not moved toward 
this kind of consolidation. 

Washington, D. C., is the home of 
the ULC Board of Education. It is 
the only official church agency located 
there. The selection of that city for 
the board’s headquarters reflects the 
desire of the ULC founders for a de- 
centralized church government. They 
were afraid that housing all the boards 
and officers of the church under one 
roof might lead to an unhealthy con- 
centration of authority. As a result, 
they decreed that the boards must 
establish their headquarters in differ- 
ent cities. 

From a practical standpoint this did 
not work out as the church fathers 
anticipated. For instance, the Board of 
American Missions decided in the 
early 1920's to move to Chicago. Tem- 
porarily, however, the board would 
remain in New York. Now 30 years 
later it is still occupying its ‘‘tempor- 
ary’’ quarters. 

The present situation finds the 
three “mission” boards — foreign, 
American, and social—along with the 
ULC officers and the Executive Board 
housed in the Lutheran Church House 
in New York. Philadelphia is the site 
of the boards of deaconess work, par- 
ish education, pensions, and publica- 
tions. 

Major job of the Board of Education 
is to coordinate and advise the col- 


leges and seminaries associated with 
the ULC. There are 13 “ULC” colleges 
and 10 “ULC” seminaries. Actually 
that’s a misnomer. The ULC does not 
own or control any institution of 
higher learning. All are under the di- 
rect authority of the various synods. In 
some cases, synods own the seminary 
or college. In others, they elect all or 
part of the members of the boards of 
trustees. 

' Among its tasks the board adminis- 
ters scholarships for many worthy stu- 
dents, sets up standards for faculty 
members and surveys conditions on the 
campus. It also maintains a program of 
testing students for the ministry and 
aids in college financial needs. 

Major achievement of this board in 
recent years has been financial rather 
than educational. A few years ago the 
increased enrollment and expansion of 
out colleges and seminaries pointed up 
the need for additional building pro- 
grams. To have 23 separate building 
appeals going on _ simultaneously 
throughout the ULC would have been 
disastrous. Instead, with the approval 
of the ULC convention, the Board of 
Education spearheaded a $6 million 
Christian Higher Education Year Ap- 
peal. Proceeds of the appeal were to be 
divided among the institutions accord- 
ing to their needs. Some of the col- 
leges conducted local campaigns for 
additional funds. 

At the 1952 ULC convention the 
appeal was reported as a notable suc- 
cess, the greatest in the church’s his- 
tory, with more than $7 million 
pledged. As a result, our church in- 
stitutions have constructed new build- 
ings, repaired old ones, improved their 
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physical plants, and completed many 
other advances. 


Trains young women 


Another form of education is that 
conducted by the Board of Deaconess 
Work. Its function is the training of 
young women for full-time service to 
the church and providing for their 
needs throughout their lives. Some 
deaconesses are parish workers, others 
direct religious education programs. 
Still others are nurses and social sery- 
ice workers. 

About 160 consecrated deaconesses 
currently serve the church. Forty stu- 
dents are now training in schools at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Since 
openings are numerous and trainees 
comparatively few, strong efforts have 
recently been exerted to recruit girls 
for the diaconate. Changes in the tra- 
ditional garb (deaconesses may now 
choose to wear ‘‘civilian” clothes) may 
attract more candidates. 

The third educational arm of the 
church is the Board of Parish Educa- 
tion. This board prepares and pro- 
motes adequate educational material 
for all age levels of parish life from 
the cradle to the rocking chair. Board 
secretaries constantly travel the length 
and breadth of the United States and 
Canada helping to train Sunday school 
teachers, establish week-day schools, 
and stimulate enrollment in church 
schools. 

A staff of editors prepares teaching 
material used in almost all ULC con- 
gregations. The Christian Growth 
series, the Augsburg Sunday school 
lessons, the new Week-day Church 
School series and various other study 
programs are planned and edited un- 
der the direction of the staff. To make 
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its materials useful and attractive the 
board follows trends and develop- 
ments in education. It is especially 
sensitive to teaching innovations in 
children’s work. 


Most commercial board 


The Muhlenberg Building in Phila- 
delphia is headquarters for the Board 
of Publication. Of necessity it is the 
most commercial board of the church. 
Through its agency, the United Lu- 
theran Publication House it sells litera- 
ture, vestments, ecclesiastical arts, 
church furnishings, hymnals, Bibles, 
and a host of other supplies needed by 
local congregations. This board also 
publishes The Lutheran, the highly- 
regarded weekly news magazine of the 
church edited by Dr. G. Elson Ruff, 
who was daily speaker at the 1953 
LLA convention. Hymnals and tracts 
are now being prepared in Spanish for 
our expanding work among our Span- 
ish-speaking neighbors south of the 
border. 

In 10 cities throughout the U.S. and 
Canada (New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Columbia, S. C.; Austin, 
Texas; Des Moines, Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, Los Angeles, and Waterloo, 
Ontario) the United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House has established branch 
stores stocked with materials for pas- 
tors and church workers. 

Recently a new wrinkle appeared in 
its promotion plan: A large trailer- 
type bus is roaming the highways, 
stopping each evening at a Lutheran 
church. Called the ‘Muhlenberg 
Traveler,’ this visitor carries a varied 
display of wares provided by the 
ULPH. It brings a religious bookstore 
directly to scattered congregations. 

Exhibits at synodical conventions 


have also acquainted people through- 
out the church with the many services 
offered by the Board of Publication. 

The ULPH broadcasts over four 
radio stations each week. Its program 
entitled “Church World News’ con- 
sists of religious news. 

Since it is engaged in a form of 
business the Board of Publication is 
the only self-supporting board of the 
church. Sometimes it even nets a 
profit, although it tries to keep prices 
of church materials pared to cost so 
that they are used as widely as possible 
in congregations. All profits are 
plowed back into the church in several 
ways. The mortgage on the Lutheran 
Church House in New York, for ex- 
ample, is being paid off through 
Board of Publications funds without 
dipping into any of the benevolence 


gifts of our church people. 


Aid for retired pastors 


What happens to a pastor when he 
becomes ill or too old to carry on the 
leadership of a congregation? All his 
life he has probably earned a small 
salary. His savings are meager. He has 
given his time and effort to serve his 
people. Now what ? 

Because of the problems arising 
from a pastor's retirement, the church 
has always supported a Board of Pen- 
sions to provide funds for our aged 
ministers. For many years, the most 
that it could allocate was $300 a year 
($25 each month) for a retired pastor, 
and $150 a year ($12.50 a month) 
for the widows of pastors. Such pit- 
tance is a shameful reward for our 
pastors. Yet from the funds the church 
was able to supply, that was all that 
could be allotted. 


About 10 years ago the ULC 
adopted a new “Contributory Pension 
Plan” similar to pension plans in 
schools and in other church bodies. It 
is supported by monthly contributions 
from both the pastor and his congre- 
gation. The pastor pays in 4 per cent 
of his salary; the congregation con- 
tributes 8 per cent. Soon a pastor who 
retires after serving about 35 years 
will receive an annual life-long income 
equal to almost half his average salary. 
While this will not enable him to take 
a European cruise or to live in any sort 
of splendor, it will at least be con- 
siderably better than the $300 a year 
“starvation” that hounded pastors 
some years ago. Incidentally, action by 
recent church conventions has raised 
that sum to $900 per year for 1954. 


“Supreme court” of the ULC 


Besides these boards, two elective 
committees and a commission exist in 
the ULC. One such committee’ is the 
executive committee of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship, 
a title happily abbreviated to LLM. 
This group supervises the work of the 
stewardship department and supplies 
the funds for the entire stewardship 
program of the ULC. 

The Commission on Adjudication 
comprises the “supreme court’”’ of the 
church. Its members are elected like a 
regular board and can be called into 
session at any time to settle disputes 
between synods or between boards. In 
the whole history of the United Lu- 
theran Church this board has had 
practically nothing to do—a wonderful 
tribute to the cooperative Christian 
spirit of the synodical members. 
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The Committee on Church Papers 
controls the editorial policy of The 
Lutheran and nominates a candidate 
for editor at each convention of the 
church. Normally, the editor and his 
staff are permitted a free hand in run- 
ning the magazine, which has been 
published for nearly 100 years. At the 
time of the ULC merger it became the 
official organ of the church, with Dr. 
William G. Sanft as editor. He was 
succeeded by Dr. Nathan L. Melhorn, 
who in turn was followed by Dr. 
Ruff in 1945. 

All of these boards and committees 
have definite jobs entrusted to them 
by our church. As they do these jobs 
effectively and progressively, the 
church strides forward. The funds for 
benevolence contributed through the 
red side of our weekly envelopes pro- 
vide for the budget of the ULC. The 
church in turn allots the boards their 
working capital. All through the his- 
tory of our church the boards have 
demonstrated that they are worthy 
stewards, careful with the church’s 
money. They have accomplished re- 
markable jobs with scant resources. 


So that your leaguers may see the varied 
array of materials produced by the boards 
of our United Lutheran Church, you might 


arrange an attractive exhibit. Items for 
your display will be easy to accumulate. 


Your altar appointments and communion 
vessels, for instance, might have been pur- 
chased from the United Lutheran Publi- 
cation House. Perhaps your pastor has pur- 
chased some vestments from there. Check 
through your Sunday school materials for 
those printed by the Muhlenberg Press, 
the publishing agency of the ULC Board 
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of Publication, and select some to display. 

The Muhlenberg Press also prints books. 
Undoubtedly your pastor has acquired for 
his library some that you might borrow. Of 
course, the Common Service Book bears 
the imprint of the Board of Publication, 
as do the Christian Youth Hymnal and the 
Parish School Hymnal. Also place copies of 
The Lutheran in your exhibit. 

Other sources for pamphlets are: The 
Board of Deaconess Work, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; and your nearest 
ULC college or seminary. The latter will 
have brochures describing its campus and 
courses. 


Program suggestions 

Careful planning for this topic will be 
necessary so that you can determine the 
best method of presentation. One technique 
is that of research-report. Divide your 
league into small groups, assigning each a 
certain portion of the topic to report on. 
Be sure to have plenty of resource ma- 
terial on hand, like back issues of The 
Lutheran that contain up-to-date news of 
the boards mentioned in the article. Your 
pastor receives information monthly for 
his “Pastor's Desk Book’ concerning work 
of the various boards. Perhaps he will let 
you use some of the pertinent information. 

Another technique is that of the lecture- 
type presentation. If you employ it, weave 
into your material plenty of timely stories 
of current decisions and actions of the 
boards. You might also prepare a quiz to 
test the knowledge of your leaguers about 
the set-up of the ULC. Give the quiz be- 
fore the topic—and then again after it. 


Worship 


The Vesper Service would be fitting. 

Psalm 1 

Scripture: Ephesians 

Prayer 50, p. 31, PSH 

Hymns: ‘‘Praise to the Lord,” 248 PSH; 
“CO Where Are Kings and Empires now,” 
132 PSH; “Come Let Us Join with Faith- 
ful Souls,” 282 PSH; “Christ Thou Art the 
Sure Foundation,’ 174 PSH. 


5:14-16 


(University of Maine students compete in pulp sawing contest at Woodmen’s Weekend. 
- Five colleges participated in such events as log rolling, wood splitting, canoeing. 


Needed: A Youth Revolution 


Log throwing and atomic physics are in today’s school 


curriculum, but God and religious values are ignored. 


By David H. Bremer education—with the most important 
half left out. 
A FEW more thoughtful American Here, for example, is the way one 
youth are waking up to the fact college senior sums up his experience: 
that they are receiving only half an “T am not the same person I was 
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when I came here as a freshman. I 
have really had a terrific intellectual 
experience. But I find that in spite of 
being a different person intellectually, 
nowhere in college have I been given 
values worth living for, ideals around 
which to organize my life.” He had 
received only half an education. 


Back of this tragic deficiency is that 
fact that modern education is being 
drained of moral and spiritual content 
by secularism, which someone has de- 
fined as ‘the practice of the absence 
of God.” It is a way of looking at life 
without reference to the God who 
created and sustains it. It is in direct 
contrast to Christianity, which rests 
solidly on the assumption that our lives 
find meaning and fulfillment only in 
God. Without God, Christianity says, 
life simply is not meaningful or com- 
plete. 

Secularism has become the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of our whole culture. 
This can be seen in the high priority 
that is given to material values, in the 
belief that happiness is achieved 
through wealth or social position, in 
the pathetic faith that so many people 
have in the security of gain. Such a 
view of life breeds false motives for 
living. It debases life, pulling it down 
to the level of the material and physi- 
cal. 

Modern education, under the corro- 
sive influence of secularism, is attempt- 
ing to thrive in a moral and spiritual 
vacuum. From the first grade to the 
state university public education is 
particularly silent about God and re- 
ligious values. Youth are being trained 
for the responsibilities of living with- 
out the benefit of Christian teaching 
and with little knowledge of the spir- 
itual resources of religious faith. 
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This situation is sometimes defended 
on the ground that education must be 
neutral with respect to religion. Since 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews can- 
not agree on how religion ought to be 
taught in the schools, it is left out of 
the curriculum entirely. 

Education, however, can never be 
really neutral with respect to religion. 
It has been said that “men must be 
governed by God or they will be ruled 
by tyrants.” Unless education incul- 
cates a moral and religious view of life, 
it will inculcate a materialistic one. 

That is precisely what appears to 
be happening in education today. For 
millions of Americans education is re- 
garded as a means for increasing one’s 
earning power and as a road to pres- 
tige, personal comfort, and security. 

Education itself has done little to 
correct this view. All too frequently, 
schools attempt to draw students by 
emphasizing the income value of a 
college education. It should not sur- 
prise us, therefore, to find many young 
people going to college for purely 
selfish motives. ““What’s in it for me?” 
is the question they ask. 

From an article in T7me magazine 
comes this illustration of a distorted 
view of the purpose of education: 

On a sunny Sunday not long ago, So- 
ciology Professor Carr B. Lavell of 
George Washington University took one 
of his students on a fishing trip. He is a 
brilliant student, president of his class, 
a big man on campus, evidently with a 


Dr. David H. Bremer is chaplain 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pa. Formerly he was an associate 
secretary of the Board of Education 
of the United Lutheran Church. 


| bright future in his chosen field, medicine. 

In the bracing air, professor and stu- 
‘dent had a quiet talk. Why had he gone 
into medicine? asked the professor. 
Answer: Medicine looked lucrative. 

What did he want to do as a doctor? 
Get into the specialty that offered the 
biggest fees. 

Did he think that a doctor owed some 
special service to the community? Proba- 
bly not. 

“I am just like anyone else,” said the 
student. “I just want to prepare myself 
so that I can get the most out of it for 
me. I hope to make a lot of money in 
a hurry. I’d like to retire in about 10 
years and do the things I really want 
to do.” 

And what are those? “Oh,” said the 
brilliant student, “fishing, traveling, tak- 
ing it easy.” 

Another evidence of the inroads of 
‘secularism upon modern education is 

_ seen in the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of utilitarian courses—courses that 
have commodity, rather than cultural, 
value. They lead to a larger pay check, 
but not a larger understanding of life. 
Vocational education has its rightful 
place; but when it comes to dominate 
the curriculum, the result is a lop- 
sided educational experience. Even the 
study of foreign languages has come 
under the influence of commercial 
needs. Why, for example, has the 
study of Spanish become so popular ? 
Surely not because it opens up a store- 
house of wisdom and literature of su- 
perior quality. 

Look how secularism has commer- 
cialized high school and collegiate ath- 
letics. It would seem as though many 
schools were more concerned about the 
income and publicity value of sports 
than the building of sound and healthy 
bodies. In some schools commercialism 


in athletics has led to the corruption 
of educational standards and made a 
farce out of serious scholastic efforts. 


But these are only the more obvious 
indications of the way in which edu- 
cation has come under the influence of 
secularism. Far more subtle and dan- 
gerous is the interpretation of subject 
matter from a purely secular and ma- 
terialistic point of view. 

‘The economic interpretation of his- 
tory, for example, leads to the con- 
clusion that man is simply a material 
being with bodily needs and desires 
which must be gratified. Christianity, 
on the other hand, maintains that man 
does not live by bread alone. Material- 
istic and atheistic conceptions of the 
universe result in a view of life in 
which God is unimportant. 

Perhaps at no other time in history 
have we become so aware of the fact 
that learning can be quite meaningless 
and even dangerous unless there is 
some kind of moral and spiritual di- 
rection which will lead those who 
acquire knowledge and skills to. use 
them for worthwhile ends rather than 
for selfish or evil purposes. The dis- 
covery of atomic fission, for example, 
can disrupt civilization, if such knowl- 
edge is unrelated to moral value and 
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veloping the best capabilities of its students 
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human welfare. This is just as true in 
the social sciences as it is in the physi- 
cal sciences. Since religion is concerned 
with underlying values in life, it has 
a needed and significant contribution 
to make to education. Religion is need- 
ed in education, precisely because it is 
needed in life. 


It would be unfair to say that mod- 
ern education is anti-religious or God- 
less. It would be more accurate to say 
that our schools are hospitable to all 
religious opinion and partial to none. 
But the very omission of religion from 
the curriculum strongly suggests that 
religion is of secondary importance. 
It leaves the impression that religion 
is unscientific and undemocratic, at 
least unnecessary for good citizenship. 
It is a conspiracy of silence whereby 
faith is undermined and destroyed. 


Sir Walter Moberly in his book, 
The Crisis in the University, makes 
this clear: 


The modern university . neither 
inculcates nor expressly repudiates be- 
lief in God. But it does what is far more 
deadly than open rejection; it ignores 
him. . . . In modern universities, as in 
modern society “some think God exists, 
some think not, some think it is impos- 
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sible to tell, and the impression grows 
that it does not matter.” .. . It is in this 
sense that the university today is athe- 
istic, 

Whatever the cause, the point is 
that young people today are growing 
up in an educational system that gives 
God little or no place. Students are 
acquiring vast knowledge about the 
world in which they live, but not 
about the God who created it. They 
learn the poetry of Shakespeare and 
Shelly, but not of the Psalms. They 
study the lives of Washington and 
Napoleon, but not of Jesus of Naz- 
areth, 

The result is a generation of re- 
ligious cripples. Outwardly these 
people are a picture of health. They 
are charming, intelligent, socially ma- 
ture. But inwardly they are stunted and 
deformed. They are deaf and blind in 
their spiritual life. They are hardly 
prepared to meet the deeper problems 
of life which are basically moral and 
spiritual. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, however, 
has not always been under the domina- 
tion of a secular view of life. There 
was a time in the early history of our 
nation when religion was the very hub 
of the educational wheel. The first 
schools and colleges established in 
America, such as Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia and Princeton, were founded 
to produce Christian character and to 
spread the Christian faith. In those 
days, educators clearly recognized that 
the learning process never operates in a 
vacuum, but is always associated with 
a particular point of view or philoso- 
phy of life. Since education was largely 
in the hands of the church, the point 
of view was decidedly Christian, 


Samuel Johnson, the first president 
of King’s College, now Columbia Uni- 
versity, set forth the purpose of that 
institution most clearly in the follow- 
ing words: “The chief thing that is 
aimed at in this college is to teach and 
engage the children to know God in 
Jesus Christ, and to love and serve 
him.” Since then, Columbia, like many 
other American colleges and univer- 
sities, has severed the ties that bound 
it to the church and surrendered any 
deep sense of Christian commitment. 


Back of the tragic divorce that has 
taken place between religion and edu- 
cation is a misplaced zeal to save the 
schools from control by a particular 
church or denominational group. The 
principle of “separation of church and 
state’” was never intended to mean the 
elimination of religious values from 
government and education. Instead it 
was intended to keep the government 
from subsidizing or otherwise show- 
ing favoritism to a particular sect and 
to prevent any sect from using the gov- 
ernment in its own interests to the dis- 
advantage of its denominational rivals. 


This view was reaffirmed recently 
when Justice Douglas delivered the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the “Released Time 
Case,” April 28, 1952 (New York 
Case). 


We are a religious people whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a Supreme Being. 
We guarantee the freedom to worship 
as one chooses. We make room for as 
wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as 
the spiritual needs of man deem neces- 
sary. We sponsor an attitude on the part 
of government that shows no partiality 
to any one group and that lets each flour- 
ish according to the zeal and the appeal 
of its dogma. When the state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with 


religious authorities by adjusting the 
schedule of public events to sectarian 
needs, it follows the best of our tradi- 
tions. For then it respects the religious 
nature of our people and accommodates 
the public service to their spiritual needs. 

Fortunately, many thoughtful educa- 
tors are deeply concerned about the 
effect which secularism is having upon 
our educational system. They are be- 
ginning to realize that without relig- 
ious or theological foundations there 
is nothing to give the educational ex- 
perience meaning and unity. For ex- 
ample, President Charles Seymour of 
Yale University included the following 
words in his inaugural address: 

I call on all members of the faculty, as 
members of a thinking body, freely to 
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recognize the tremendous validity and 
power of the teachings of Christ in our 
life-and-death struggle against the forces 
of selfish materialism. If we lose that 
struggle, judging from present events 
abroad, scholarship as well as religion 
will disappear. 

THIS LIFE-AND-DEATH struggle with 
selfish materialism offers a challenge 
not only to educators and teachers—but 
to Christian youth as well. It is a 
challenge to engage in a revolution— 
a revolution to give society in general, 
and education in particular, a new di- 
rection. 


The time has come for intelligent, 
consecrated young men and women to 
stand up and be counted, to fight for 
what they believe is right and true, to 
witness to the Christian faith in their 
classrooms, clubs, and societies, on the 
athletic field, in their daily work. Only 
in this manner will materialistic secu- 
larism be dethroned from its place of 
domination and control of American 
life. “Armed with His Word,’ Chris- 
tian youth can strike a death-blow to 
this false philosophy of living. 

The word “‘revolution’”’ has come in- 
to disrepute today through its associa- 
tion with the Communist technique of 
violent overthrow of government. But 
there is another kind of revolution— 
the kind Jesus started. A revolution 
directed at the hearts and wills of men 
and women. A revolution that aims at 
the transformation of society, not in a 
political or economic sense, but a trans- 
formation of the spirit through the 
power of God in human life. “Be not 
conformed to this world: but be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your 
mind, that ye may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect, will 
of God.” (Romans 12:2) 
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J. B. Phillips in a translation of the 
New Testament epistles entitled Let- 
ters to the Young Churches clarifies 
the meaning of this passage by trans- 
lating it thus: “Don’t let the world 
around you squeeze you into its) own 
mold, but let God remold your mind 
from within.” 

Social pressure tends to make little 
conformists out of us all. You see it 
happening all the time. A boy or a 
girl starts out with high ideals and 
standards and then ends up behaving 
and thinking just like everyone else. 
When we become “squeezed into a 
mold,” we find ourselves doing things 
merely because they are expected of us, 
we echo the popular opinion, drift 
along with the crowd, see the way the 
wind is blowing before declaring our- 
selves on any issue. Secularism is the 
mold of society today and the majority 
of American youth are being squeezed 
TOON) Ste 

From the very beginning vital Chris- 
tianity has resisted those pressures and 
forces which would squeeze life into 
a mold—whether it be paganism, secu- 
larism, materialism, totalitartanism, or 
any other false view of life. Many early 
Christians suffered martyrdom because 
they refused to conform to a Godless 
pattern of life. Many a modern Chris- 
tian in Europe and Asia today is suffer- 
ing abuse and imprisonment for the 
same reasons. 


In the book of Daniel is the account 


of three Hebrew youths who refused ~ 


to conform to this world. Their names 
were Shadrack, Meshack, and Abed- 
nego. Old Nebuchadnezzar was a dic- 
tator. He set up a golden image and 
commanded all his subjects to wor- 
ship it. They flocked to do his bidding. 
But not these three young men. They 
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said to this dictator, ‘““O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are careful to answer thee 
in this matter... We will not serve 
thy god nor worship the golden 
image.” They would neither bow nor 
bend. Their lives were organized 
around a higher loyalty and_ their 
strength and stamina were derived 
from God. 

Ask yourself whether you are being 
squeezed into the mold of secularism. 
Or are you letting God remold your 
mind from within according to his 
purposes for your life? 

We need not be afraid of revolu- 
tion. We are living in a revolutionary 
age. Atheistic Communism is seeking 
to revolutionize the social order ac- 
cording to its own will. Let Christian 
youth seek to revolutionize it according 
to God's will. 

The world is changing. Now is our 
chance to lead it in God’s direction! 


Worship Outline 


Hymn: ‘“O Thou Whose Feet Have Climbed 
Life’s Hill” (CSB 212; CYH 258.) 
Scripture: Romans, Chapter 12 (If pos- 
sible, read from J. B. Phillips, Letters 
to Young Churches, The Macmillan 

Company, 1951) 

Prayer (See prayers on page 376 of Chris- 
tian Youth Hymnal.) 

Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ Arise’ (CSB 
384; CYH 247.) 

Benediction: Now unto Him that is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we ask or think, according to the 
power that worketh in us; unto Him 
be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, 


throughout all ages, world without end. 
Amen. 


Suggestions for Topic 


1. Select one or more persons from 
your group to present the problem of secu- 
larism in education. Draw information 
from the preceding article and ask your 
pastor to suggest additional sources. After 
the problem has been presented, lead a 
discussion on the ways which Christian 
young people can counteract the influence 
of secularism. 

* 2. Invite your high school principal, a 


‘teacher, or member of the board of edu- 


cation to take part in the presentation 
and/or discussion of the topic. 

3. Plan a debate on the subject: Re- 
solved: That religion should be taught in 
the public schools. A little thought and 
study will reveal good arguments on both 
sides. 

4. Ask a high school junior or senior, 
a college student, a teacher, your pastor, 
and a parent to serve on a “panel of ex- 
perts” to present their views on secularism 
in education. After each has spoken, open 
the meeting for general discussion. 


Pertinent Questions 


1. What false motives for living result 
from a secular view of life? What are 
Christian motives for living? 

2. How has the present world situation 
sharpened the conflict between Christianity 
and secularism? 

3. What concrete evidence is there that 
secularism dominates our educational sys- 
tem in America? If possible, give illustra- 
tions from your own experience. 

4. Discuss ways in which Christian 
young people can fight the spread of seculat- 
ism, and witness to the Christian view of 
life. What can you do as an individual? 
What can your league do as a group? What 
can your church do? 


@ Total annual expenditures of the United Nations amount to only approxi- 
mately what a world war would cost for half a day. 
—Thor Thors, Iceland’s minister to U. S. 
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Make the staging simple. Forget special costumes, 


props, lighting effects. Let the five characters 


tell the Easter story reverently and meaningfully. 


Easter Pageant of Worship 


e 


By H. ALVIN KUHN 


A lore is a pageant of worship. It is 
not intended for dramatic enact- 
ment, but as a means of presenting, 
in a little different form, the message 
of Easter. 

Therefore the more simple the stag- 
ing, the better. No special props, or 
costumes, or lights are required. Al- 
most any room is suitable for its pres- 
entation. 

The characters are five in number. 
In addition to the Narrator (who may 
be either a girl or a boy with a clear, 
easily understood speaking voice) 
there are: Mr. Clessman and Mr. Day- 
ton, two church members returning to 
their homes from the Easter sunrise 
service (dressed in ordinary clothes, 
with perhaps a light topcoat and hat) ; 
Mr. Johnson, a slightly older man 
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(dressed for outdoor walking); and 
Mrs. Snyder, a woman of middle age 
(dressed for indoors, but with a shawl, 
or jacket, or sweater thrown around 
her shoulders). 


At the time appointed for the pro- 
gram to begin the Narrator asks all 
of those present to join in singing 
“Jesus Christ Is Risen Today’ (No. 
113 in the CSB or 84 in the PSH. At 
the conclusion of the hymn the Narra- 
tor, standing before but a little to the 
right side of the congregation, speaks. 


NarrATOR: Let us suppose for a 
few minutes that the hymn we have 
just sung was the concluding hymn of 
the Easter sunrise service held each 
year in Centerville. Already the con- 
gregation is leaving the place of wor- 


ship and beginning to make its way 
homeward. Two of the men who at- 
tended that service are walking this 
way. And I believe they are discuss- 
ing... . well, listen. 

(Mr. Clessman and Mr. Dayton enter 
the room from the left, talking to one 
another, After taking a few steps they 
Stop. The Narrator moves to the ex- 
treme right and sits. He does not rise 
until Mr. Clessman and Mr. Dayton 
finish their conversation.) 

Mr. Dayton: The pastor's closing 
words sure hit the mark, didn’t they ? 

Mr. CLESSMAN: You mean about 
seeing the risen Lord? 

DAYTON: Yeah. What was it?... 
‘If you have seen the risen Lord, this 
is Easter. If you have not, this is April 
18, 1954.’ 


CLESSMAN: That pretty well says it. 
Unless there is some personal experi- 
ence with the risen Christ, Easter has 
no real meaning. It’s just another day 
that provides a good excuse for people 
to show off their new clothes. 

DayTon: Speaking of days, isn’t 
this a beautiful one? I’m glad I de- 
cided to walk to the service this morn- 
ing. 

CLESSMAN: So am I. Makes you feel 
good to be out early on such a lovely 
morning. Helps the attendance at the 
service too. 

DayToNn: Yeah. I believe it was a 
little better than last year’s. Still there 
are a lot who should be there and 
aren't. 

CLESSMAN: Such as Mr. Johnson, 
and that new Jones family. And I 
wonder why the Phillips’ weren't . .. 

DayTon: Talking about Mr. John- 
son, isn’t that he just turning the cor- 
ner? 

CLESSMAN: It sure is. Probably out 
for his usual early morning stroll. 

(Mr. Johnson appears from the 
right at the mention of his name by 
Mr. Dayton, and walks across the front 
of the room. The two men take a step 
or two to meet him, and the three 
stand about a third of the way across 
the room from the left.) 

CLESSMAN: Good morning Mr. 
Johnson. (Shaking his hand.) Have 
you met Mr. Dayton? 

JOHNSON: Yes, we met the other 
day in the news stand. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Dayton. (Shakes his hand.) 

Dayton: Good morning. We were 
just saying what a beautiful day this 
is. And how much it helped attend- 
ance at the sunrise service. 


CLESSMAN: By the way, we missed 
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you at the service. Since you generally 
take early morning walks, we thought 
you might be there. 

JOHNSON: No, Mr. Clessman, I 
just don’t have much use for all that 
superstitious. nonsense about rising 
from the dead. I can’t understand why 
anyone would want to clutter up the 
logic of nature with a lot of silly talk 
about supernatural miracles. All the 
God J need I can find in the natural 
laws that bring us this sunshine on 
this wonderful spring day. 

DayTon: Wait a minute, Mr. John- 
son. Do the laws of nature bring us 
the sunshine and the spring, or do they 
just describe the way in which a loving 
God looks after his creatures ? 

JOHNSON: I do not wish to argue, 
gentlemen. But as for me, I want no 
part of this tom-foolry about God's 
forgiving love, or the blood of the 
cross. The man who goes for that sort 
of stuff just hasn't got the guts to 
face life. 

CLESSMAN: But Mr. Johnson, don’t 
you ever feel inadequate and unable 
to face life alone? Where do you go 
for strength ? 

JOHNSON: If I ever feel that way, 
I don’t admit it, not even to myself. 
As for strength, all I need I have right 
here within me. Good day, gentlemen. 

(Mr. Johnson goes off to the left 
as the two men look briefly after him.) 

DayTOoNn: Just like the pastor said. 
This isn’t Easter to him, but just an- 
other day to be taken and used without 
so much as a thank you. 

CLESSMAN: Don’t be too hard on 
him. Some of these days he will have 
to face death like the rest of us. Let 
us pray that he has found the love of 
God before that arrives. 

DayTon: Maybe if we keep trying 
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we can at least get him to church. Oh, 
there’s Mrs. Snyder. She must be get- 
ting the morning paper from the 
orch. 

(Mrs. Snyder has appeared at the 
right side of the room, holding a 
folded newspaper in her hand. Dur- 
ing the ensuing conversation she and 
the men speak a little louder than 
usual to give the impression of talking 
across a small lawn.) 

CLESSMAN: Good morning, Mrs. 
Snyder, Beautiful day, isn’t it? 

Mrs. SNYDER: Really lovely. I'll bet 
you and Mr. Dayton are coming from 
the sunrise service. Was there a big 
crowd ? 

DayTON: Not too big, maybe a few 
more than last year. We surely missed 
seeing you and George. First time you 
two haven’t been there in years. How 
is George this morning ? 

Mrs. SNYDER: I think he’s a little 
more comfortable, but kind of de- 
pressed that we had to miss the service. 
You know how much the church has 
always meant to him? 

CLESSMAN: Indeed we do. And we 
have really felt his absence during this 
illness. As we've said before, if there 
is anything we can do for either of 
you, let us know. 

Mrs. SNYDER: Thanks, but I don’t 
know of anything at the moment. 
George had me call the pastor the 
other day and ask him to come by this 
afternoon to give George private com- 
munion. You know what George said? 
You'd have thought he was a preacher 
or something. He said that since he 
could not be with the disciples in the 
upper room when they received the 
risen Lord, he could at least receive 
him through the bread and wine of 
the holy communion. He lay there sort 


vof quiet like for a few minutes and 
‘then he said, “You know, Molly, I 
never thought about it before, but 
‘Easter can be just as real for me right 
there in Centerville as it was for Peter 
‘or John in Jerusalem. After all’, he 
says, ‘he’s the same Christ, and we can 
both share in his victory over death.’ 
And then he looks right at me and 
“says, just as easy, “You know, Molly, 
I’m not afraid to die.’ I tell you I be- 
gan to . . . oh, I smell the bacon 
burning. Hope you have a nice day. 

(Mrs. Snyder goes hurriedly off to 
the right.) i 

CLESSMAN: You think about it a 
moment, Bob, and you realize that 
George has really seen the risen 
Christ. And because of that he’s not 

- afraid to die. 

Dayton: Yeah. That: pretty well 
sums up the meaning of Easter. By 
his resurrection Christ has assured us 
that death is not the end. God’s love 
has overcome even that. And that re- 
minds me. I want to stop by the Mil- 
ler’s and remind them that we are 
having communion this morning. 

CLESSMAN: Good idea. They were 
so regular in their church attendance 
that it’s hard to see them putting so 

many other things first these days. Be- 
_ fore they know it, they won’t have 
~ time for the church at all. 

Dayton: And we don’t want that 
to happen. Maybe a reminder on Eas- 
ter will help. At least it won't hurt. 
Tl turn here and go by their house. 
Glad I saw you at the service. See 
~ you at Sunday school. 

{CL LESsMAN: Right. I'll be there. 
| (As Mr. Clessman and Mr. Dayton 
, walk away the Narrator again steps 


| before the congregation.) 
_ Narrator: You've just heard what 
Mi 


might be a typical conversation as two 
men walk home from an Easter sun- 
rise service. In some respects they 
were similar to the two men who 
walked homeward to Emmaus on that 
first Easter day. No, they didn’t have 
the same experience. Christ himself 
did not enter their homes to eat with 
them. Or did he? I think that he did, 
for they were conscious of the fact 
that the risen Christ walked with them. 
They felt his presence. They knew 
his nearness. 

How about you? Have you known 
the risen Christ? Are you conscious 
of his presence in your life? Is this 
Easter or the 18th of April, 1954 ? 

Think silently and seriously for a 
moment about Easter and what it 
means to you. (After a few minutes 
silent meditation, the Narrator con- 
tinues.) Let us pray. (The Narrator 
then reads, or has someone prepared 
to read, Prayer No. 10 or 11 im the 
CYH or Prayer No. 11 in the PSH. 
After the prayer an offering may be 
received. The worship program 1s con- 
cluded with the singing of “Christ, the 
Lord, is Risen Today’. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE LEADER: 
Make sure all the characters are fa- 
miliar with their parts. If they have 
not been memorized, they should at 
least be read over together, aloud, sev- 
eral times. 

The purpose of the program is not 
to entertain, but to worship. Therefore 
set and maintain a worshipful mood. 

Finally, do not let the program 
break after the pageant. The Narrator 
should be ready to step forth imme- 
diately and connect the silent medita- 
tion with the thoughts presented in the 
pageant. 
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Leaguers at Maryland’s Summer School for Church Workers, Hagerstown, find that 
sitting around small tables makes for more friendliness and fosters conversation. 


How to Plan a Banquet 


Nail up the welcome sign for your new confirmands. 


te a banquet is thoughtfully planned, 
it can be an expression of the abil- 
ities and talents of every member in 
the society. 

The ideal setup would be to make 
a list of all the major things that need 
to be done to make the banquet a suc- 
cess. Some of these may be: 

Publicity (posters for the society 
bulletin board, news items for the so- 
ciety paper, the Sunday church bulle- 
tin, the local newspaper, etc.). 

Program (contacting the toastmas- 
ter, song leader ,accompanist, speaker, 
arranging for round-the-table activities 
and special talent presentations). 
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Decorations (for the hall, tables, fa- 
vors, program folders, etc.). 

Courtesy (welcoming special guests, 
serving as hosts and hostesses at the 
individual tables, etc.). 

Food (selecting the menu and see- 
ing to it that it is well served). 

It undoubtedly will be advisable to 
have a general chairman who can keep 
track of the responsibilities assigned 
to each committee or individual. It is 
also important that each committee re- 
port to the society on its findings. By 
keeping members informed on the 
progress made, their interest in the 
event is kept alive. 


Invitation 


Who will come to the banquet? 
‘That depends, of course, on the pur- 
ypose. Whatever it may be, be sure to 
check all contacts carefully so that no 
ione is overlooked. 

Make sure the special guest list is 
complete before even the first invita- 
‘tion is issued. In this way, you can 
avoid unnecessary embarrassment. 


Place 


If you have a nice parish hall and 
a group of willing cooks in the con- 
gregation, use this combination for a 
good meal at a reasonable price. Or 
perhaps you could secure the service 
of a good caterer to prepare and serve 
the food. There is the advantage of 

-people’s feeling more “at home” in 
their own parish hall. 

It may be desirable to have the ban- 
iquet at some public eating place. This 
may add elegance to the occasion. 
Usually a banquet at a public restaur- 
ant or hotel costs more. Watch this, 
for you may make the mistake of keep- 
ing some away because of the cost. 

Elect the place most suited to your 
desires and financial abilities. Don’t 
select a place that is too exclusive. 
Some of the members may stay away 
for want of fine clothing or out of 
mere bashfulness. 


Reservations 


It is important that we make every 
effort to avoid arranging to serve more 
than we know will attend. Over-esti- 
mating the attendance has left many 
banquet committees with a deficit. 
Have your members and guests make 
their dinner reservations in advance 
and order service only for those who 
have actually made reservations before 
the deadline set. Rather disappoint the 


last minute arrivals than skimp on 
food or take a chance on going broke. 
Make this very plain in your announce- 
ments so everyone understands. 

The price of the reservation should 
be high enough to arouse interest and 
desire for something worthwhile, but 
should not be so high as to keep guests 
from coming. 

The price may be kept reasonable 
if not too much is spent for things out- 
side of the meal. Don’t spend large 
amounts for “outside” talent. Allow- 
ances should be made, however, for 
the traveling expense and “token of 
appreciation” for the principal speaker. 
If the song leader and toastmaster are 
not members of the group, they 
should be given similar considerations. 


Check these items 


Assign responsibilities. 
Send out all invitations. 


Select and arrange for banquet 
hall. 


Announce regulations on reserva- 
tions and price of banquet. 


Make a careful check of time 
schedule. 


Arrange seating for comfort and 
convenience of guests and_per- 
formers. 

Extend every courtesy and hos- 
pitality to all guests and_per- 
formers. 


Plan every detail of the program 
well in advance of the banquet— 
speaker, toastmaster, song leader, 
talent numbers, table activities, etc. 

Build the program to a climax 
with the message of the speaker 
followed immediately by a devo- 
tional close. 


It does not seem fair for a society 
to pay for a banquet from its general 
treasury. One banquet may deplete the 
treasury, and since we are accustomed 
to paying for our food elsewhere, we 
should be willing to pay for it at a 
banquet of our own organization. The 
society funds can be better invested 
elsewhere. 

Time 

If you announce the banquet at 6:30 
or 7:00 begin no later than 6:40 or 
7:10. Ten minutes waiting may make 
the crowd eager, but 20 or 30 minutes 
may make them disgusted and tired. 

Be sure to allow sufficient time for 
seating and serving. According to some 
authorities, it takes about one hour 
to serve a group of 100 in an ordinary 
room, with three or four courses and 
a waiter for every 15 people. 

Time is a vital element in any ban- 
quet and especially is this true of the 
program portion of it. One and a 
half to two hours of program is the 
ideal. This would include the musical 
numbers, community singing, table ac- 
tivities, principal speaker, devotions at 
the close of the banquet. 

Every activity on the program 
should be timed in advance. All par- 
ticipating in the program should be 
notified in advance as to the exact time 
allotted to them, as well as when they 
appear on the program. A good toast- 
master will check this with each one 
before the program begins. The mat- 
ter of time is very important to the 
feature that is the climax of the pro- 
gram. The climax fails if the program 
is too long. 


Seating arrangements 


So often we think of arranging the 
tables only in long lines, most gen- 
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erally in a “U” or “E” shape. Let's 
take another look at the space. This 
time, rather than put the “speaker's” 
table at the narrow end of the room, 
let's put it on one of the wide sides 
and arrange the tables in senate style 
(semi-circle) around it, keeping the 
tables in eight or 10 foot lengths. Or 
if the senate style isn’t feasible, ar- 
range the tables in fan shape. If pos- 
sible, leave sufficient space between the 
ends of the tables to permit a person 
to walk. This will be very helpful for 
serving food and for activity later. 
By breaking the long tables into 
smaller units, the people at each table 
have a tendency to feel drawn to- 
gether. It also gives opportunity to 
have a host and hostess at each table. 
The possibilities for unusual table dec- 
orations are greater. For example, each 
table could represent a special month 
of the year. The separation of the 
tables may also make possible a greater 
variety of around the table activities. 


Courtesy 


Sometimes we feel that everyone 
knows everyone else and so why bother 
with a “welcome committee.’ Too 
often we are mistaken in this. Let’s 
play safe and appoint several of our 
members who will make a special point 
to greet people as they arrive, possibly 
tell them where they may place their 
wraps, introduce them to any they do 
not know—in short, be friendly, con- 
siderate, kind and courteous. 

Someone on the committee should 
be assigned the responsibility of meet- 
ing the speaker, performers, and spe- 
cial guests at the place of the banquet 
and introducing them to people they 
would like to meet, including the 
toastmaster. 


If the tables are arranged so that 
ight or 10 guests are seated at each 
able, have a host or hostess (or both) 
or each table. Such people should be 
-sked to serve in such capacity before 
lhe date of the banquet and informed 
us to which table they will be assigned. 
(heir principal responsibility will be 
‘0 acquaint all at the table with each 
other and to see to it that everyone is 
‘omfortably served. 


Program 


We never hear of a banquet pro- 
gram’s being too short, unless by way 
of compliment. On the other hand one 
asually hears about these programs be- 
ng too long and drawn out. People 
get tired and some leave before the 
closing number. This not only creates 
a disturbance but is most embarrassing 
<0 the speakers and the toastmaster and 
is dispiriting to the other guests—and 
is a just indictment of those who 
planned the affair. 

Arrange the order of the events 
carefully. If you have * ‘dinner music,’ 
be sure that it is “background” mu- 
sic to enable the people to carry on 
a conversation without shouting at 
each other. 

It is wise to remember then when 
people are eating, they do not like to 
be bothered with a master of cere- 
monies or with any community sing- 
ing. Start the program after they have 
finished eating. 


This article is condensed from 
“We Plan a Banquet,” which was 
published in the April, 1951, issue 
of Workers’ Quarterly, a topics 
manual of the Walther League. 


Set the stage for the feature that 
is to be the climax of the program. 
This may be a speaker who has an in- 
spiring message for the group. It may 
be a dramatization presenting a seri- 
ous problem pertinent to the assembly. 
It may be a candlelighting ceremony 
that would involve the participation of 
all present. Or it may be the devotional 
close with a light on the cross and 
the room in darkness. Whatever it may 
be, all participating in the program in- 
cluding the toastmaster and the song 
leader should know what the climax 
is and what its purpose is so that to- 
gether all can build up to it. 


Toastmaster 


The way in which all the other per- 
sons perform depends upon the way in 
which the toastmaster provides the 
background for their performances. He 
must remember that he is not the chief 
speaker. He is the master of cere- 
monies. He puts everyone in good hu- 
mor, keeps the program on schedule, 
sends everyone away feeling that he 
has had a good time. His humorous 
anecdotes and comments throughout 
the evening will, of course, be above 
reproach. 

One of his most important functions 
is that of presenting the guests and the 
speaker to the people assembled. In 
preparation for this he should be sup- 
plied in advance with pertinent in- 
formation about each person. 


Song leader 


The song leader sets the pace early 
in the program. If his work is well 
done people receive a good impression 
and settle graciously into the whole af- 
fair. If he is ragged in his work, the 
tone of the whole occasion is lowered 
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and it will be difficult to lift it to a 
higher level later in the evening. 

The song leader’s job is to get 
people to sing. He will be greatly 
helped in this if he has a good ac- 
companist. If the song leader is a 
member of the group and is well ac- 
quainted with their interest in singing, 
the selection of the songs may be left 
to him. If, however, he is not acquaint- 
ed with the group, it would be well 
if the songs were selected in consulta- 
tion with the committee. 

The ideal situation would be to sing 
not only the songs well known to the 
group but also to introduce them to 
new songs. 


Speaker 

It is very important to make ar- 
rangements for the principal speaker 
well in advance of the banquet (at 
least a month or more) and inform 
him thoroughly on what he is expected 
to do and say. Tell him what the af- 
fair is, what kind of crowd will be 
there, how long he should speak, who 
will be responsible for ‘‘steering him 
around” on his arrival, and any other 
courtesies you would appreciate were 
you in his place. 

The matter of the speaker's travel- 
ing expenses and a “token of apprecia- 
tion” should be considered by the 
committee before the night of the ban- 
quet. Arrangements should be made to 
take care of it before he leaves. 


Musical talent 

The musical talent should be as care- 
fully chosen and as well informed as 
the speaker as to their part in the pro- 
gram, the kind of music to be present- 
ed, and so forth. Here is an excellent 
opportunity to ask those members of 
the society and congregation who have 
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musical talent to share their special 
gifts with the “home folk.” 


Skits, stunts, or plays 


If the banquet room provides a well 
lighted stage, a short play may be a 
welcome feature of the banquet pro- 
gram. A skit emphasizing the purpose 
of the banquet can often be developed 
and presented effectively. It is impor- 
tant that such dramatizations be care- 
fully worked out, not only from the 
standpoint of lighting, costuming, and 
staging, but above all, good plot and 
sincere characterization. Avoid plays 
or skits that require too much time or 
too elaborate staging so as to exhaust 
the patience of the audience. 

Humorous stunts should be care- 
fully checked to make certain that they 
will not embarrass or offend anyone 
present. . 


Table activities 


Let's give everyone a chance to par- 
ticipate in the program. Each situation, 
however, will need to be studied care- 
fully and adjustments made to meet 
the needs as they arise. Community 
singing, of course, heads the list. 

There are a number of games that 
could be adapted to a situation where 
groups are gathered around tables. 
Each game would.have to be consid- 
ered as to its suitability for the in- 
dividual situation, the leader’s famili- 
arity with the game and the group, as 
well as his ability to sense the ac- 
ceptance of the activity by the group. 
This type of activity takes careful 
planning and often last minute 
changes. 

Here are a few suggestions: 


SONG Mixer: Each person is given 
the title of a song. Five to 10 people 
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may have the same song title. They 
are told to find their own song group. 
This may be done by singing or hum- 
ming the song. After everyone has 
found his own group, each group sings 
‘its own song in order, with the entire 
assembly joining in. 

Thought must be given to lack of 
‘space. It may be advisable to have the 
‘song titles at each place before the 
‘people are seated. If there are sufhcient 
‘tables, each one may be the “home 
‘base” for a given song. After the meal 
and spectator part of the program, 
the group may be told to find his song 
‘table and be seated there. This will re- 
‘sult in a sort of “fruit basket upset.” 
If this procedure is followed, it is 
important that the tables be arranged 
‘to seat from 10 to 12 people, and that 
space is left between the ends of the 
tables to permit people to move from 
‘table to table without walking the en- 
tire length of the room. 


Think through carefully the various 
aspects of this game before you 
definitely decide to use it for your 
group. It can be much fun, but it can 
also cause nothing but complete con- 
fusion. 


Macic Music: One of the group 
leaves the room. In his absence, the 
group decides on something they want 
him to do, for example, close a certain 
window. He is called back into the 
room. The group begins to sing a 
specified song. As the player moves 
closer to his object, the volume of the 
singing increases. If he moves away, it 
decreases. In this manner, the group 
gives him directions as to what they 
want him to do. After he has accom- 
plished his assignment, another player 
is chosen. 


In playing this with a large group 
in a crowded space, it is essential that 
the assignment given be some large 
movement that can be clearly seen by 
all. For example, remove the vase of 
flowers on the piano and give it to 
a certain girl. Unless this is done, there 
is much danger of the group’s giving 
indefinite directions to the player. 

If necessary, it will be the responsi- 
bility of the games leader to caution 
the player to listen to the volume of 
the singing, also to direct the audience 
in giving the correct directions. Before 
beginning the play, be sure, too, that 
all know what the player is expected 
to do. 


CHARADES: The acting out of a 
word, title, song, or story has provided 
hours of enjoyable entertainment for 
many generations. It can be used effec- 
tively for ‘‘around the table” occasions, 
too. Here again the individual tables 
are convenient for dividing the as- 
sembly into small groups. The games 
leader may suggest that each group 
work out a song—or he may leave the 
matter open, suggesting that they use 
anything they wish. It would be ad- 
visable to specify a given amount of 
time—10 minutes may be sufficient. 
After the time has elapsed, ask those 
who are ready to present their charade 
to step to an area where all can see 
their performance. When. the group 
has guessed what they are pantomim- 
ing (they may also have a dialogue, if 
they wish), they retire to their table 
and another group takes its place. 

If properties are available, encour- 
age the use of them. It is often amus- 
ing to see what imagination can do 
with a piece of paper, a chair, or 
almost anything available. 
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Regal ring is presented to Robert Taylor 
as Lancelot by Mel Ferrer as King Arthur. 


barrelhouse 


Clooney and 
rhythm team up in comedy “Red Garters.” 


Rosemary 
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Knights of the Round Table 
(M-G-M) 


All the pageantry of the King Ar- 
thur legend comes to life in this stun- 
ning CinemaScope drama which stars 
Robert Taylor as Sir Lancelot, staunch 
friend of King Arthur (Mel Ferrer) 
and Queen Guinevere (Ava Gardner). 


The treacherous Modred plots 
against the throne, aided and abetted 
by Morgan Le Fay. Merlin is strongly 
played by Felix Aylmer, and among 
a large cast of players Niall MacGin- 
nis (of Martin Luther fame) also 
shines as the Green Knight who dies 
in Taylor’s arms on field of battle. 


The mass scenes, be they mighty 
battle or. colorful tournament, are a 
marvel to behold in panoramic Cinema 
Scope. 


Red Garters (Paramount) 


A fast-moving, raucous musical 
comedy western (satiring the “code of 
the West” theme) played against the 
suggested outline of sets and sky back- 
grounds, with a striking and dramatic 
use of color, the whole technique at- 
taining a dimensional effect. 

Co-starring singers Rosemary 
Clooney and Guy Mitchell with funny- 
man Jack Carson, and with newcomers 
Pat Crowley and Joanne Gilbert, pic- 
ture proffers eleven different songs, 
some reprised a second time, most with 
barrelhouse piano rhythm. The three 
likely to catch your ear are: The title 
tune (with gals), “Man and Woman” 
a twosome, and “Bad’ News’’ cowboy 
lament. Technicolor. 


‘The Long, Long Trailer 
(M-G-M) 


Just in time to give you that ol’ 
vacation fever here are your TV fa- 
vorites, Lucy and Desi Arnaz, in wide 
screen and Ansco Color yet! 

As newly-weds who attempt to haul 
a fabulous 40-foot trailer on a honey- 
‘moon trip fron California to Colorado, 
they provide comedy suspense of the 
type calculated to keep you in stitches 
every inch of the way up hill and down 
mountain, in trailer camps and in mud 
holes, on the highway and off of it. 

Marjorie Main and Keenan Wynn 
contribute to the general hilarity in 
brief encounters along the way. Theme 
melody ‘‘Breezin’ Along with the 
Breeze’’ fits in well with all the happy 
(and unhappy) happenings. Scenic and 


entertaining. Family. 


The Boy From Oklahoma 
(Warner Bros.) 


A mild-spoken, home-spun young 
stranger (Will Rogers, Jr.) wanders 
into a celebrating western town on 
election day and winds up being ap- 
pointed sheriff (the two rival factions 
couldn't agree on anyone they knew) 
although his only other qualifications 
are an ability to talk his way out of 
trouble and a roping dexterity which 
comes in handy in emergencies, espe- 
cially since he refuses to carry a gun. 

Nancy Olson, tomboyish daughter 
of the former sheriff, appeals for help 
in solving her father’s murder. Sus- 
pense builds upon the quiet humor and 
gentle love interest of the principals 
to make for a folksy picture. Warner 
Color. 

EUGENE A. HOEFTMAN 


TV favorites Lucy and Desi Arnaz set the 
pace in a hilarious honeymoon-comedy. 


Carthage College 


“Home of the Redmen’’ 


For information write: 
Director of Admissions 
Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


If you're thinking 
about college, now is 
the time to choose 
your school. And as 
you “‘shop’’ around, 
put Carthage on your 
list. Make Carthage 
the Gateway to Your 
Cateer! 


NOt ew ss ential 


Ne Olan awas 
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Two More Eisenberg Books Offer Skits, Stunts, Family Fun 


THE HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND 
STUNTS. By Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. New York: Association 
Press. 254 pages. $2.95. 

THE FAMILY FUN BOOK. By 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. New 
York. Association Press. 188 pages. 
$2.95. 

About three years ago, Luther 
leaguers were introduced to Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg through a Book-of- 
the-Month, The Pleasure Chest. The 
Eisenbergs were co-authors. 

Since that time, more than 1,500 
copies of The Pleasure Chest have 
been ordered from the Luther League 
of America office; and since most of 
these volumes were ordered by Luther 
Leagues, instead of individuals, we 
feel certain that most of our leaguers 
are familiar with the splendid work 
of the Eisenbergs. 

As a husband and wife team of rec- 
reation specialists, they've recently pro- 
duced two more volumes which we 
are gladly recommending for leaguer- 
usage. 

The Handbook of Skits and Stunts 
is exactly what the title says it is. And 
where is the leaguer who hasn’t wished 
for a helpful yolume on skits and 
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stunts? Not only does the book offer 
you stunts and skits that have been 
tried and tested, but it also recom- 
mends more than 100 ideas on how 
to make up your own skits. 

The Family Fun Book is a guide- 
volume for fathers and mothers and 
sons and daughters who would like to 
get more enjoyment out of life in and 
around the house. The contents are 
well-arranged in 10 chapters. Take a 
look at some of the titles: “Living 
Room Fun,’ “Kitchen and Table 
Fun,” “The Family Playroom,’ ‘Fun 
in the Yard,” “Being a Family is Fun.” 

The first time I opened the book, 
pages 12 and 13 stared me in the face. 
Just “for the fun of it,’ I decided to 
see what those two pages had to offer. 
Here ate some of the ideas on those 
pages for the “younger members’’ of 
the family: 

How to make things out of the 
handles of worn-out toothbrushes: the 
effective use of Bon Ami on windows’ 
at Christmas time; making belts out 
of old 35 mm. movie film; brightening 
up a room with sweet potatoes; several 
uses for pop bottle caps, and the corks — 
inside them, as well as safety pins. 

Luther leaguers and their parents) 


will find both volumes to be excellent 
additions to the family book shelf! 


—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


What a woman can do 


(GIRL TROUBLE. By James L. Sum- 
mers. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press. 215 pages. $2.50. 

_ Every teen-ager will find himself in 

this book. Who hasn’t had girl trouble, 

and who hasn’t experienced the old 
conflict with parents? 

Don Morley has troubles that would 
be enough to pull any good man down 
—snubbed by Jackie Rand, the one 
girl who mattered . . . kidded about 
it by friends . . . stuck with a $50 fine 
for doing 78 miles an hour . . . sent 
‘to the principal’s office . . . having to 
get off the football team to work at 
the odorous turkey farm to earn $50. 
To finish things completely he is ‘‘prac- 
tically forced” to accept Ellen Halli- 
day’s invitation to the autumn ball. 

Ellen had cherished the memory of 
the time Don had taken her to the 
freshman formal. She knew something 
was bothering him and did some de- 
tective work on her own. Finally she 
took the sad story to Don’s parents. 

His mother just could not under- 
stand why he “had to work it out him- 
self.”” In the scene in which things 
are straightened out for Don “there 
passed between Don and his father 
something that only male beings could 
interpret. It seemed to Don that they 
knew, both of them, what a woman 
could do to a guy.” 

And Ellen? It came to Don like a 
jolt—Ellen was the nicest and the best 
looking girl he knew. 

—BERNARD KERN 

Houston, Texas 


Spine-tingling reports 
MUTINY ! Edited by Edmund Fuller. 

New York: Crown. $3.50. 365 

pages. 

Twenty-eight eyewitness accounts of 
famous and infamous mutinies of his- 
tory. That’s what you'll find in Ed- 
mund Fuller’s latest book. 

Beginning with ‘Mutiny Against 
Magellan,” the author presents ac- 
counts of four types of mutinies: 
Naval mutinies; piratical mutinies; 
army mutinies; slave mutinies. 

Most of them have the edge over 
spine-tingling adventures stories—for 
these are honest-to-goodness reports. 
I assure you that even the smartest 
student of history hasn’t come face 
to face with the accounts of half of 
those included in Mutiny! 

—L.C. 


From Da Vinci to Van Gogh 


GREAT ARTISTS. By Annette Turn- 
gren. New York: Abelard Press. 286 
pages. $3.00. 

Purpose of this book is to create a 
better understanding of art and the 
masters. It explains clearly the lives of 
26 famous artists, ranging from Da 
Vinci to Van Gogh. The person in- 
terested in gaining an appreciation of 
the immortal works of art will benefit 
greatly by reading Great Artists. 

One of the many interesting things 
you will learn is that Michelangelo, 
who was a great artist and sculptor, 
despised oil painting and used it as 
seldom as possible. 

The book also traces the influence 
of one master upon another from gen- 
eration to generation. 

—JERRY SMITH 

Dallastown, Pa. 
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I WISH I were young again—say 
mid-teens or even late-teens. If I 
were, I’m sure I'd go in for some of 
the latest haberdashery on the market. 

If I were “of age,” I'd “go” French 
cuffs with silver-dollar-size cuff links 
on a Mr. C shirt. (That’s the type of 
shirt where the collar is rolled under 
and buttoned on the “wrong side.’’) 
I'd get at least one pair of pegged 
pants—they’re so small at the cuff that 
you take off your shoes to get in and 
out of “em. 

I'd have a selection of ‘‘colonel ties” 
—solids and polka dots. 

But since I have no fairy godmother 
to grant me this wish, I'll just watch 
the race of youth go by who is now in- 
dulging in such just-mentioned forms 
of garb. And, I'll listen—with them— 
to- their parents’ objections to such 
garb. 

Parents, who object, forget that a 
teen-agers life is imitation—period! 
It’s been that way for thousands of 
years. Twenty-three hundred years ago 
Plato and his friends were dialoging 
about their proposed Utopia—the per- 
fect state—they all but laid down this 
law: “Youth, you shall not imitate!’ 

“Did you never observe,” wrote 
Plato, “how imitations, beginning in 
early youth and continuing into life, 
at length grow into habits and become 
second nature, affecting body, voice, 
and mind?” 

Yes, Plato, old friend, we have ob- 
served such imitations. Some do grow 
into habits; but many never amount 
to a “hill of beans.” 
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Take a listen to the subject with 
which we started this column! Nor- 
mal teen-agers go through a period of 
imitation. They dress like cowboys and 
Indians. Then follows, a period of 
hero mimics. That’s topped off with 
teen-age garb copying, etc. 

I can remember, as if it were only 
yesterday, when Mother and I packed 
my meagre wardrobe for my freshman 
year at college. The finest piece of 
clothing in that trunk was a pair of 
gray flannel trousers with one-eighth 
inch pin stripes of red, blue, and 
green. They were “‘solid stuff” up un- 
til the day they began to unravel! 

If I were young again, I'd stock up 
with a few Mr. B collars and a Mr. C 
shirt or two—if I could afford them. 
And at least one pair of pegged pants. 

I might even be tempted to let my 
hair grow about half as long as Ab- 
salom’s, so that my barber could drape 
my cranium with a D.A. clip, 

Teen-ager, in case your parents get 
“up in the air’ about your wanting to 
be a normal teen-ager—even to the 
point of what you wear and how you 
wear it, give ‘em this advice dished 
out by Dorothy W. Baruch, an author- 
ity On teen-agers, in her most recent 
book, How to Live With Your Teen- 
Agers. 

“These are the strivings of the nor- 
mal teen-ager: 

“I want to lke myself! 

“T want others to like me! 

“T want to be like others! 

“I want to be like myself! 

“I want to like others.” 
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CONSIDER YOUR CAREER NOW ! 


Which career affords you the best opportunity to serve God? 
Have you considered a full-time Church career? 
Which church college will you choose to prepare for your career? 


THESE COLLEGES can prepare YOU for a Christian Career! 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. Wagner Lutheran College,. Staten Island, 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia New York 

Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. ada 

Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C, 


FREEDOM THROUGH CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION ! | 
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